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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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WATER COLOR CRAYONS 


Are the best medium for teaching color work in schools. 


Our No. 1041 Paper Box 


J —_— 


Has been used in schools during the past three years; it is ~ 
especially adapted for this work. 2 
It contains the following Standard colors: Red, Orange, Yellow, ‘% 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black. ~ 
Quality guaranteed. Price fifty cents per dozen boxes. ) 
Sample sent on application. i 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY > 
SANDUSKY, - - - OHIO. , 


SEERA EE EEE EEE EEE CEO 
WE MANUEFACTUREVH 


Ghe McConnell Maps, 

Ghe McConnell Primary Chart, 

6he McConnell Complete Chart, 
Gse Jameson Anatomical Plates. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES. 


The McConnell School Supply €0. ““Srreer, ” Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATLAS GLOBES 


The new Geographical changes practically put all 
the globes now in use, out of date. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one State, Nor- 
way and Sweden as separate countries, the Russian 
and Japanese division of Sakhalin, the Panama Canal, 
etc., are but a few of the new features shown on our 
new 12 and 18inch globe and are not to be found on 
any other globe. When you buy a globe don’t get 
one which still shows the Philippines as Spanish posses- 
sions andis still farther out in some respects. Yet there 
are globes of this kind being sold and advertised to-day 
as strictly up-to-date. 

Atlas globes will be sent on approval to be com- 
pared with any globe manufactured and if not found 
as represented, are returnable at our expense. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers and Publishers 
Send for New CATALOG 315 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 


College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & Co., 
57-59 E. llth St. NEW YORK 

































The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., PROPRIETORS 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual Free. 


4Ashburton Place, Boston 401 Cooper Building, Denver 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 313 Rookery Block, Spokane 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington 80 Third St., Portland 














Sf Washtiigton 8t., Chicago O18 Parrott Building, San Francisco 
The Teachers Wanted--, wim attow wages? 
Thurston Teachers’ coda, Sit morealitsac fm 
for book of information and enroll early. 
The ft AZARD ram th Your Book Free 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 615 Empire State Bidg., SPOKANE, WASH. 


414 Century Building, Minneapolis 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
Why continue to 
goodsalaries. Many more calls each year 
Agency ANNA M. THURSTON, Mor., 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
317 Kasota Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
224 Railway Exchange, DENVER, COL. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE. Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ ex- 


perience, Positions filled in 28 State Universities, 
in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges. 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in 


Secondary and Public Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the 
qualifications. Year Book Free. 


™* TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2c nonctcn Sirocn 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conductedy=rimarily in the interest of School 
Employers. oe 


FISHER=—- AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Advises parents about schools. 

















(Teachers available January first or sooner are needed by The 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. Positions in high schools and 
grades. Write fully stating experience. 


B. F. CLARK, Steinway HALL, CuHicaco 


156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK BOISE, IDAHO 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depart- 


ment work in High. Preparatory and Normal 
Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania‘and other States. Grade teachers with 
ability to teach some approved system of music and drawing secure positions 
~ paying $60 to $70 per month. For further information, address 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R.L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg. Pa. 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *£.24 8t.. New yorg. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 














is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
eee oe YS PC eae 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Shenandoah, Iowa; Valley City, N. Dakota: 


Pendleton, Oregon; Launder, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas: Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas; DuBois, Pa. 


Competent Teachers for all departments from Kindergarten to University. TRY 
US NOW and we will always supply you 








WE recommend competent Teachers and Instructors to Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges. Our membership in- 
cludes College and Normal Graduates from nearly all States. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BENNINGTON, VT. 





¥ FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 
Colorado Teacher’s Agency aisas cicnarm St., Denver, Colo. 
Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
Teachers wanting positions should register with us. There is a demand now for teach- 


ers in rural schools in Colorado. Weare also receiving calls for teachers for positions to 
be filled in December and January. This is the time to Register. 





Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’Agency 


If you do aot know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 
for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 

college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save you time 


and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad to hear from 
you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Correspondence Solicited, 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
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UNCLE SAM’S PROBLEM. 


The San Francisco school question, involving the status of Japanese pupils, giving concern to the United States and 


involving the friendly relations of two great nations. 








bo 





RECENT DECISIONS. 

Olympia, Wash. The State Supreme Court 
has decided that a meeting of electors of a 
school district to determine a site for a build- 
ing is not an election, and therefore the notice 
of meeting must not necessarily state the hours 
during which the polls will be open.—Regan 
v. School District No. 25, Snohomish County. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The common council of a 
city has no power to supervise the expenditure 
of school money by the school trustees, and 
cannot compel the school trustees to submit to 
an investigation of their books and papers. 

The Appellate court so decided in affirming 
a decision by Judge McMahan of the Porter 
Circuit court that the school board of Val- 
paraiso need not appear before the finance 
committee of the city council. 


Cause for Dismissal. 

Denver, Colo. That voluntary bankruptcy 
on the part of a teacher is sufficient cause for 
dismissal is the substance of a decision recently 
rendered by Judge Carpenter. Miss Bessie O. 
Simmons, the complainant, was given a con- 
tract to teach in the Denver schools beginning 
September, 1905, and two months later was dis- 
charged because she had gone into bankruptcy 
when pressed for debts contracted in caring for 
a sick mother and family. The school authori- 
ties held that it was dishonest for any person 
to evade the payment of debts and constituted 
grounds for dismissal. Miss Simmons then 
sued for the recovery of the balance of her 
contract. ; 

Fixing Compensation. 


New York City. The Supreme court, appel- 
late division, has rendered a decision that the 
board of education has “the right to exercise 
its discretion from time to time, in fixing the 
compensation of employes of the board, limited 
only by the provision in regard to minimum 
salaries.” 

The case came up on appeal in the suit 
brought against the city by Sarah E. Buckbee 
for balances of salary asserted to be due her 
and thirty-seven other teachers. Miss Buck- 
bee’s salary was reduced from $2,750 to $2,500 
early in 1900, while she was a principal, the 
latter sum being the minimum salary, provided 
by law, for her grade. 


Sioux City, Ia. Judge David Mould decided 
recently that the old soldiers’ preference law does 
not apply to appointments made by the boards 
of education of independent school districts. 
The decision was the result of a writ of man- 
damus asked by an ex-janitor ordering the 
school board to reappoint him. The board filed 
a demurrer, which was sustained by the court. 


Peoria, Ill. The suit of the board of educa- 
tion brought to compel the city council to fix 
the levy for educational purposes at 214 cents 
has been decided in favor of the latter body. 
The court held that the power to levy taxes is 
with the mayor and council. The school board 


has the right to recommend, but cannot finally 
determine the levy. 


Compensation of Janitors. 

Under the law providing that the wages to 
be paid for a legal day’s work to laborers or 
mechanics on public works, or on any material 
to be used in connection therewith, shall not 
be less than the prevailing rate for a day’s 
work in the same trade or occupation in the lo- 
cality within the state where the work is per- 
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formed, does not apply to a janitor appointed 
by the board of education under laws giving the 
board exclusive power to regulate janitors’ sal- 
aries.—Farrell v. Board of Education of City 
of New York. 


Under laws relating to compensation of em- 
ployes of the board of education, by excluding 
“day laborers and teachers, examiners and 
members of the supervising staff,” includes 
janitors employed by the board, though lim- 
ited to compensation paid out of the city treas- 
ury.—Farrell v. Board of Education of City of 
New York. 

Transportation of Pupils. 

A municipal ordinance requiring street rail- 
way companies to sell “tickets' * * * to pu- 
pils presenting a certificate of enrollment in 
some school at the rate of two for 5 cents,” to 
be used between specified hours from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive, adopted after the city had 
rejected the provision in the franchise proposed 
by the company requiring the sale for the ac- 
commodation of children going to and from 
school, tickets at half rates to be used between 
specified hours, when construed in connection 
with the practice, adopted by the company and 
continued for several years, of selling tickets 
at the rate of two for 5 cents to the students 
of a business college, must be construed as 
requiring the company to sell tickets at such 
rates to the students of such college —North- 
rop v. City of Richmond, Va. 


Teachers’ Contracts. 

An injunction suit cannot be maintained to 
restrain the teaching of school by a qualified 
teacher under a contract signed by de facto 
officers of the school district.—School District 
No. 77 v. Cowgill, Neb. 

One having a valid contract with a school 
district for the teaching of a school may have 
an injunction restraining one claiming under 
an invalid contract from molesting plaintiff in 
performing his contract.—Treadway v. Daniels, 
Kentucky. 

Taxes and Bonds. 

The legislature can create a specific school 
district within the precincts of a county, and 
when accepted and sanctioned by a vote of the 
qualified electors within the prescribed terri- 
tory, as required by law, may delegate to such 
authorities power to issue bonds in furtherance 
of the corporate purpose-—Smith v. Board of 
Trustees of MRobersonville, N. C., Graded 
School. 


The legislature can create a specific school 
district within the precincts of a county, in- 
corporate its controlling authorities, and con- 
fer upon them certain governmental powers, 
and when accepted and sanctioned by a vote of 
the qualified electors within the prescribed ter- 
ritory, may delegate to such authorities power 
to levy a tax in furtherance of the corporate 
purpose.—Smith v. Board of Trustees of Rob- 
ersonville, N. C., Graded School. 


Under lawq authorizing the trustee of a | 


graded school district to levy a tax and issue 
bonds when the act is approved by a majority 
of the qualified voters, is a valid exercise of 


legislative authority—Smith v. Board of Trus- | 


tees of Robersonville, N. C., Graded School. 
LEGAL. 


Rochester, N. Y. Under_an opinion by Cor- 
poration Counsel Webb, the board of education 
is not required to establish an eight-hour day 
for its janitors of schools or other employes. 
This question has been before the board since 
the suspension of one of its janitors who 
claimed he had worked fourteen hours per day. 
The Central Trade and Labor Council assumed 


the case on the ground that the eight-hour law 
had been violated. 





A, W. CHAMBERLIN 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


“Upon inquiry and reference to the civil serv- 
ice rules,” said the corporation counsel, “I 
learn that the positions referred to are within 
the competitive class under civil service rules, 
and that such appointments are made after ex- 
amination and from competitive lists. I think 
under the provisions of this statute, as authori- 
tatively construed by the courts, your board is 
not under any duty or obligation to establish 
an eight-hour day for your employes who are 
in charge of steam plants of school buildings.” 

Topeka, Kas. According to an opinion issued 

by Insley L. Dayhoff, state superintendent of 
public instruction, a school board cannot cut 
off the salary of a teacher while the school is 
closed on account of an epidemic. The opinion 
was written at the request of D. A. Keath, su- 
perintendent of Clark county. Several epidem- 
ics of contagious disease had caused the clos- 
ing of some of the schools of the county. The 
directors of the school districts believed that it 
was not necessary to pay the teachers for the 
days that the schools were closed. 
. The opinion says that an epidemic is to be 
considered as a public calamity, and as long as 
the teacher is ready to work but cannot, the 
salary must be paid. 


Wichita, Kas. Judge Thomas C. Wilson of 
the District court has rendered a decision that 
the board of education may maintain separate 
graded schools for white and colored children. 
The high school may be attended by both ne- 
groes and whites. 








Rightly Named. 


First Schoolman—I see they will build 4 
$2,000,000 school in Pittsburg. 


Second Schoolman—What kind of a school! 


First Schoolman—To judge from reports, 4 
school for scandal. 
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THE RELATION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


By W. J. Marquis, Superintendent of Schools, Two Harbors, Minn.* 


No doubt all of you are aware that this sub- 
ject, “The Relation of the Superintendent to 
the Board of Education,” is one that has been 
worn threadbare in teachers’ papers and edu- 
cational meetings, has been worn threadbare, 
darned, patched, re-lined, turned over and in- 
side out, and various other operations performed 
upon it. However, it is ever with us and no 
matter how ill-fitting this relation may seem 
at times and how unbecoming it may appear 
in certain cases, yet we as superintendents and 
school board members have to wear it, and it is 
our business to draft, cut, put together and 
trim until we have secured a fit that is as 
nearly becoming harmonious and to our lik- 
ing as possible with the materials at hand. 

One difficulty is that, as far as I know, there 
are no perfect patterns. Furthermore, there 
are few set rules for. our guidance in perfect- 
ing a fit. 

A school board is the agency chosen by the 
people to manage the educational interests of a 
district. A board’s duties are outlined more 
or less definitely by statute. 


Duties of the Superintendent. 

A superintendent’s duties are not clearly de- 
fined by statute. Section 1331, Chapter 14, of 
the revised statutes of Minnesota, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The superintendent in independent and spe- 
cial districts-:shall visit the schools of the dis- 
trict, and exercise a general supervision over 
them, and report their condition to the board, 
with proper recommendations, when he deems 
it advisable, or when requested by the board. 
He shall superintend the grading of the 
schools and examinations for promotion, and 
shall perform such other duties as the board 
shall preseribe. He shall make, either directly 
to the state superintendent, or through the 
county superintendent, such reports as shall be 
required.” 

It is left largely to the board of education to 
say what a superintendent’s duties shall be. 
In some cases these are fixed to a certain ex- 
tent by board regulations. 
work is left undefined. 

We shall take it for granted that the board 
is anxious to secure the greatest possible effi- 
ciency along educational lines with the funds 
at their disposal, and, further, that they have 
secured a superintendent, the best obtainable 
at their price, and one who, they believe, will 
do his utmost to give them more than value 
received for his salary. 

In general a_ superintendent’s duties run 
along two lines—business and edueational. THe 
must be the servant and also the adviser of the 
board. .He must be an expert in all lines of 
school work and must supervise the work done 
throughout his schools. 


In other eases his 


Personal Qualifications. 

In the first place, he should be a man who, 
if he were in business for himself, could make 
two or three times the amount of money that 
he is getting for his services as superintendent 
of schools. I am not saying that he should not 
receive more as superintendent. He must be 
business-like and systematic in all that per- 
tains to the business end of school administra- 
tion. Nothing will please a board more or 
raise a superintendent higher in their estima- 
tion. 

A board takes it fer granted that a superin- 
tendent knows his work from the educational 
side. They are not interested particularly in 
listening to him discourse in high-sounding 


* Address to Associated School Boards of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Dec, 26, 1906. 


phrases upon the cultural value of the study of 
Latin, or upon the exact mental training to be 
attained in the study of higher mathematics. 
They are interested, though, in the way things 
are done. A superintendent’s success or fail- 
ure is determined largely by the way he goes 
after things. A board likes to be asked for 
things. They have an opportunity then: to 
learn whether their superintendent has ideas. 
The trouble with most of us is that we do not 
ask for enough, or worse, when we do ask for 
something, it is in a way that shows we are 
not sure of our grounds, and it is difficult to 
convince a board of hard-headed business men 
of the advisability of a project when we stand 
on a weak foundation ourselves. Any superin- 
tendent, if he were on a board, would take 
delight in turning down propositions when pre- 
sented in such a way. 

On the other hand, when a superintendent 
has made his claims in a straightforward, busi- 
ness-like way and is then turned down, he must 
not be discouraged or get “tiffed” at his board. 
The thing to do is to wait, treat with respect 
their decision, lay plans more surely, present 
them more clearly and forcefully, and thus 
show the board that he is not “easy.” A board 
has little confidence in a superintendent who, 
as we say, is “easy.” 


In Contact with the Board. 


Again, in private conversation with individ- 
ual members of the board very often more ef- 
fective work can be done than in laying a 
project for the first time before the ‘board as 
a whole. This is especially true where any 
radical change is to be made in the policy of 
the schools, or where something is to be asked 
for requiring a considerable amount of money. 
It may come about in this way that an influ- 
ential member will bring the matter up him- 
self in meeting and a superintendent should 
be very willing to let him do so. 

As a rule it is better that the superintendent 
should not handle any of the school funds. 
But if he does have the handling of such 
funds he should keep all accounts on a busi- 
ness basis, and he should insist on their being 
audited at proper times. 

All business letters, reports and catalogues 
should be properly filed and indexed. The 
school reeords should be complete, but they 
should also be the most simple and concise 
possible. Personally I prefer the card system 
of keeping pupils’ records. These are filed 
alphabetically in the office and are accessible 
to board members, teachers, or any one else 
who may be interested. 


The Selection of Books. 

I believe that a superintendent is better fitted 
to select text books than any school board as a 
whole or any committee of the board. A board 
should say to a superintendent, “We have so 
much money for text books, get what you need 
and the best in the market, be neither nig- 
gardly nor extravagant in your purchases.” 

In these days of competition we hear a good 
deal about book companies and bookmen cor- 
rupting school boards and superintendents, or 
vice versa. After nine years’ work as superin- 
tendent in this state, during which time the 
selecting and purchasing of text books has 
fallen to the superintendent, I am free to say 
that I have never yet discovered any book 
concern or any bookman distributing any of 
the coin of the realm for favors shown them, 
or suggesting in any way that they might pos- 
sibly do so. 

The book business should all be done openly 


and on the square, and in such a way that no 
board member’s suspicions will be aroused as to 
the integrity of their superintendent or as to his 
being under obligations to any one company. 
Our own plan is to have a card catalogue in 
the office of all text books purchased, showing 
the title, list price, cost to board, publishers, 
when purchased, number of copies, books lost 
or disposed of in any way. Board members 
and bookmen are very welcome to look this 
list through at any time. And they do—par- 
ticularly the bookmen. 


The Purchase of Supplies. 

In all this matter of purchasing supplies for 
a school it seems to me that when the appro- 
priations have been made, the matter of selec- 
tion and purchase should be left fo the superin- 
tendent, whether it be text books or library 
books, globes, maps or crayon, stationery, lab- 
oratory apparatus or what not. When the re- 
sponsibility is placed upon him the superin- 
tendent is not likely to purchase a lot of worth- 
less supplies or apparatus. He should aim to 
be economical and make a good showing. If 
he is the right kind of man he will take pleas- 
ure in talking these matters over with the 
board and in showing them what he is doing. 
This gives him an opportunity to show them 
that he has used good judgment. 


Appointment of Teachers. 

As regards the selection of teachers and the 
direction of the school work, I believe that the 
superintendent ought to be pretty much “the 
whole thing.” And why shouldn’t he? He is 
engaged by the board for a certain purpose, 
namely, to get the best results possible along 
educational lines. He should be given large 
powers and then held responsible for results. 
In fact, as Inspector Aiton has said in one of 
his reports, “The board should place upon the 
superintendent every duty that he can do as 
well as or better than a board member.” 

It should be impossible for a board of edu- 
cation to put a teacher in the schools without 
the approval of the superintendent, and I am 
perfectly willing that it should be impossible 
for a superintendent to put in a teacher with- 
cout the approval of the board. This gives the 
superintendent all the power he should desire, 
because no one teacher is essential to a school 
system, and generally, if there is decided ob- 
jection on the part of the board to any teacher, 
there is likely to be sufficient grounds for such 
objection and a superintendent will be better 
off with someone else on his staff. It is a 
good plan for a board to lay down certain reg- 
ulations regarding the qualifications of teach- 
ers to be employed, such as the minimum of 
academic and professional training required, 
as well as years of successful experience. After 
this the power of initiative in the matter of 
appointing teachers should be entirely with 
the superintendent. 


Professional Obligations. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to pre- 
pare a course of study. However, such a course 
should require the approval of the board of 
education before finally adopted. When once 
adopted, it is the duty of the superintendent 
to see that it is properly carried out by the 
teachers in the schools. 

Tt follows, then, that a superintendent must 
have full authority to instruct teachers along 
the line of what is to be done and to see that 
requirements are met and his orders “obeyed. 
This leads up to the question of the dismissal 
of teachers. The power to dismiss a teacher 
should rest with the superintendent and there 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 








The annual meeting of the Associated School 
Boards of Minnesota was held in Minneapolis, 
December 26, 27 and 28, in connection with the 
convention of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation. Mr. W. H. Skemp of Cloquet presided. 

In his opening address Mr. Skemp dealt with 
problems concerning the school boards of Min- 
nesota. Among other things he discussed the 
movements of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and placed himself on record as being 
opposed to attempts of unionization of the 
schools. The Chicago situation, he said, proved 
that organization by teachers aims primarily to 
benefit the teachers, to the detriment of the 
children. “If the movement is made to organize 
a federation of teachers in Minnesota the school 
boards will be obliged to unite in opposing the 
movement with energy and determination. A 
federation of school boards to regulate the hir- 
ing and payment of teachers must be organ- 
ized.” Mr. Skemp also treated of social activi- 
ties in the high schools and colleges and advo- 
cated a rigid enforcement of the child labor law. 
He suggested the introduction of practical 
training in the graded schools and of scientific 
farming in the rural schools. 

Mr. W. J. Marquis, superintendent of schools, 
Two Harbors, delivered the principal address 
of the day. Mr. Marquis’ plea for larger powers 
for the superintendent, which we print on page 
3, provoked a warm discussion. The judgment 
of many school board members present, was that 
the superintendent should yield to the opinions 
of the board, in as much as he is a public 
servant, and only a single individual. 


Second Session. 

At the second session manual training and 
industrial subjects were discussed. It was evi- 
dent that industrial work was favorably re- 
garded by the school board men present, espe- 
cially, as a means of handling backward and 
incorrigible children. A resolution was passed 
requesting the legislature to prescribe this 
training as a part of the course of study in 
all graded and high schools. 

The practice of hiring teachers, who are 
under contract with other boards, came up for 
vigorous discussion and condemnation. A reso- 
lution on the question was passed binding the 
members of the association to refuse to hire 
teachers who cannot present a formal release. 

Mr. J. D. Blair and Mr. J. M. Malmon then 


discussed compulsory education. 


Compulsory Education. 

Mr. Blair said in part: “Practically all of 
the provisions of our laws directly bearing upon 
the subject of compulsory school attendance, 
what children are affected by such laws, what 
the duties of the parent, guardian or other per- 
son having control of « child are toward such 
children, the causes for which a child may be 


excused from attendance, and what the powers. 


of school boards are in excusing such attend- 
ance, are found in section 1 of chapter 226 of 
the General Laws of 1899, as amended by chap- 
ter 265 of the General Laws of 1905, which reads 
as follows: 


“*Every parent, guardian or other person who 
resides in any school district or city, and who 
has control of any child or children of or be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen years, 
shall send such child or children to a public, 
parochial or private school in each year during 


the entire time the public schools of such dis- 
trict or city are in session. 

“*Provided, however, that such child or chil- 
dren may be excused from such attendance for 
the whole or any part of such period by the 
school board or board of education of the school 
district or city in which such parent, guardian 
or person having control resides, upon its be- 
ing shown to the satisfaction of such board— 


“<(1) That such parent, guardian, or other 
person having control is not able by reason of 
poverty to clothe such child properly; or (2) 
that such child’s bodily or mental condition is 
such as to prevent his attendance at school or 
application to study for the period required; 
or (3) that such child is taught at home in 
such branches of study as are usually taught in 
public schools, subject to the same examination 
as other pupils of such district or city; or (4) 
that such child has already acquired the or- 
dinary branches required by law; or (5) that 
such child is actually engaged in some useful 
occupation or service permitted by law.’ 


Weakness of the Provisions. 

“But while the first four causes may be said 
to be in the main reasonable, the fifth is vulner- 
able, and therein lies a weakness that tends to 
make the law ineffective, even though those 
whose duty it is to administer the law strive 
to do so conscientiously. The fifth provision 
which may excuse attendance is ‘that such child 
is actually engaged in some useful occupation, 
employment or service permitted by law.’ Under 
that provision the children in some communi- 
ties may be freed from school attendance during 
the entire school period without violating any 
law. Any child of compulsory school age, if he 
is actually engaged in some useful occupation, 
employment or service permitted by law, may be 
excused by a school board. That means that 
nearly all of our boys and girls of such 
age may be excused from school attendance, 
and in a jurisdiction where the school 
authorities are disposed to be very accom- 
modating a half or more of the children 
may be excused from school attendance, not 
only for a part, but for all the years between 
eight and eighteen, for the opportunities af- 
forded for useful occupation, employment and 
service are many in town and country, and 
especially in the country where both boy and 
girl can find useful employment from sunrise 
to sunset during most months of the year. The 
only restriction is that the occupation, employ- 
ment or service must not be prohibited by law. 


Child Labor Law and Its Loop-holes. 


“Now, what are the restrictions as to child 
labor? The restrictions and regulation of such 
labor are found in chapter 23 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1905. Section 1804 of that chapter 
provides ‘that no child under fourteen years of 
age shall. be employed at any time in any fac- 
tory or workshop or about any mine; nor shall 
he be employed in any mercantile establish- 
ment, or in the service of a telegraph, telephone 
or messenger company, except during the vaca- 
tion of the public schools. No child under six- 
teen shall be employed at any time in an occu- 
pation dangerous to life, health, or morals, or 
at any labor, outside of the family in which he 
resides, before 6 o’clock a. m., or after 7 o’clock 
p.m. Nor shall he be employed for more than 
ten hours in any day, or sixty hours in any 
week; except that on Saturdays and for ten 
days prior to Christmas he may be employed 





-until 10 o’clock p. m., but not longer in any 


day or week than the hours aforesaid.’ 

“With the exceptions stated, it is possible for 
school boards, while complying strictly with the 
letter of the law, to excuse all of our boys and 
girls from attendance at school between the 
ages of eight and eighteen, provided they are 
engaged in some useful occupation, employ- 
ment or service. That means that in the 
country districts that if parents choose to keep 
their sons busy with the work of the fields and 
their daughters with the work of the house, 
such employments being useful and not pro- 
hibited by law, such children may be excused 
by our school boards from school attendance, 
and in such districts the purposes of the com- 
pulsory school laws may be utterly defeated. 
Or, in other words, such laxity may prevail that 
the attendance becomes purely optional, the let- 
ter of the law being obeyed but its spirit sadly 
broken. 

Cause of Irregular Attendance. 

“While I have spoken of the weaknesses of our 
compulsory school laws, it would not. be. worth 
while to dwell on them if an earnest and suc- 
cessful effort were made on the part of those 
in authority to enforce such laws, and if ex- 
perience proved such laws to be sufficient to 
bring to the schoolroom every child who ought 
to be there. But what are the facts as to 
school attendance? State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mr. J. W. Olson, in his an- 
nual report to Governor Johnson, states that in 
the common school districts of the state, where 
the majority of pupils of school age are en- 
rolled, the average number of days’ attendance 
for each pupil is only eighty-nine, while the 
average length of school in the country districts 
is about one hundred and forty days in a year, 
or an average attendance of but a little over 
half of the time of the school year. While Supt. 
Olson attributes the poor school attendance in 
the country districts wholly or largely to the 
negligence or unwillingness of those charged 
with the administration of the law to enforce 
it, little can be hoped for, I think, in the way 
of improving the attendance, however admir- 
ably the strictly administrative features of the 
law are concerned, until the law is so changed 
that a child cannot be excused from school at- 
tendance simply because he is actually engaged 
in some useful occupation, employment or 
service permitted by law. That provision should 
be eliminated from the law. In cases where a 
child cannot be clothed properly by those whose 
duty it is to provide such clothing, there should 
be a most careful inquiry, and an earnest ef- 
fort made to provide such clothing, before 
the child should be excused from attendance. 


Recommendations by Supt. Olson. 

“Supt. Olson recommends legislation provid- 
ing for a non-resident truant officer, selected 
in such a manner as to leave him independent 
in the discharge of his duties. While the 
recommendation at first blush seems good, on 
reflection I am of the opinion that the ap- 
pointment of a non-resident would be so con- 
trary to the genius of our’ government as to 
be quite impracticable. The idea of local 
government is so deeply rooted and jealously 
guarded that no community would suffer, with- 
out protest, an outsider to be imposed upon it 
to perform a duty which one of its own mem- 
bers would be able and willing to perform. 

“T believe that the recommendation of Mr. 
Olson that the compulsory school age be re- 
duced from 18 years to 16 is wise.” 


Beautifying Schools. 
The Responsibility of Boards of Education 
in Beautifying School Buildings and Grounds 


was the subject of a paper by Mr. O. A. Allen 
of Hector. Mr. Allen said: 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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That lack of interest, on the part of the 
pupils in the school and its life, is the funda- 


‘mental cause for truancy was agreed upon by 


the National Conference on Truancy called by 
the Chicago board of education early in De- 
cember. 

Educators throughout the country have long 
awaited an opportunity to gather in one large 
convention and discuss and sum up all the 
causes underlying the bad boy problem. It 
has also been thought desirable that some as- 
sembly of leading thinkers on the subject should 
formulate remedies which might act as a guide 
for state and school officials. The Chicago 
board of education offered the opportunity and 
a conference resulted, which easily surpassed 
the expectations of its promoters. 

The importance of the meeting can be gath- 
ered from the names of those who appeared on 
the program. Among these were: 

James P. Haney, superintendent of manual 
training, New York City; Dr. Luther H. Gu- 
lick, director of physical training, New York 
City; Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, principal of the 
Normal school, Chicago, Ill.; G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark university; Dr. Frank Bill- 
ings, president of the Illinois State Board of 
Charities; W. R. George, founder of the 
George Junior Republic of New York; Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment of New York City; Judge B. B. Lindsey 
of the Denver Juvenile Court; Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Hull House, Chicago. 

As no two pupils in any school system are 
exactly alike, so the individual causes which 
underly the lack of interest vary for each case 
of truancy. The Chicago conference in trac- 
ing these hit upon the following as applicable 
in a general way: Lack of manual training; 
poverty; improper encouragement of athletics; 
absence of a physical examination for parents 
before marriage; insufficient number of visit- 
ing nurses; impracticable curriculums; cow- 
ardly school officials; frequent bathing still un- 
common; vacations too long; truant officers 
unacquainted with their duties, ete. 


Should Be Practical. 

“Our public schools are making the mistake 
of training the children of the grades for col- 
lege careers,” said G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
university in his address. “The higher edu- 
cation idea is instilled into the child’s brain 
the monient he enters school, and not a single 
practical thing is taught him. Give the child 
something that will interest him. Make the 
public school training so complete that he will 
be fitted for some useful occupation. Then 
you will have the secret of the elimination of 
truancy. 

“Education in the public schools should be 
more practical in every way,” he continued. 
“The simple laws of logic must come first. 
The child is ding-donged with Latin and al- 
gebra when he should be taught ‘reading, ’rit- 
ing and ’rithmetic. What good is Latin and 
algebra to the boy or girl? Does it teach them 
to be useful men and women ¢” 

Athletics Largely an Evil. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick found in the pres- 

ent day conduct of athletics something to pro- 


duce truancy. “Instead of developing each 
boy and girl,” he said, “to do the best to help 


the body to become strong, only those who are 
fortunately endowed by nature are chosen. 
These are made the representatives of the school 
and they are trained to the exclusion of almost 
all other things. The weaker ones are com- 
pelled to stand back and watch their more for- 
tunate classmates become heroes of the grid- 
iron, the running track and the baseball dia- 
mond. They can only rejoice in the distinc- 
tion which others have won. 

“How much better it would be if every mem- 
ber of the class or school were allowed to par- 
ticipate. Let the weak test their skill as well 
as the strong and let their markings be aver- 
aged. Then the school which had the highest 
percentage would be the winner. In that way 
the strong would be interested in helping the 
weak, and the honors which were won could be 
shared by all.” 


Workshop Is a Lodestone. 


“The workshop is a natural lodestone for a 
boy,” declared Professor Haney in advocating 
manual training as a means of interesting the 
youth in school work. “Naturally he is in- 
dustrious and he loves to fashion things with 
tools. Judicious handling will make him a 
useful man. 

“T once knew an Italian boy in the east end 
of London who became engrossed in manual 
training work. He became proficient in fash- 
ioning things out of wood and was wrapped 
up in his work. Soon it became necessary for 
him to leave school and aid in the support of 
the family. But even afterward he would steal 
away and come back to school for a few hours 
with his beloved tools. It was a case of playing 
truant into school instead of out of it.” 

“What is the principal cause of delinquency ? 
Physicians look usually for the cause. It is 
my opinion there should be less freedom in 
marriages. I think there should be a law for- 
bidding persons to be married who do not show 
a certificate of good health and a good her- 
itage.’ That was the view expressed by Dr. 
Frank Billings, president of the Illinois State 
Board of Charities. 


Excuses Offered by Truants. 

A committee of six, consisting of members of 
settlement houses and of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association, reported on truancy. A great va- 
riety of excuses for truancy were made to the 
investigators. 

The following are a few selections from Mrs. 
Britton’s report of the reasons given by chil- 
dren for non-attendance or irregular attend- 
ance at school: 

Must take care of baby. 

Sews on pants when mother needs extra 
money. 

Has no shoes. 

Carries washing for mother. 

Does the family wash. 

Had toothache. 

Goes to market to hold horse for father. 

Not enough clothes for cold weather. 

Could not buy books. 

Kept home to tend saloon. 

Joes out organ grinding. 

Must carry mother’s sewing to the shop. 

Kept home because father is lonely. 

Mother dead; father sick; must. take care of 
father. 

Has sore eyes. 

Mother in hospital; must do the housework. 









Mother dead; must take care of three 
ycunger children. 

Kept home every Friday for Jewish Sabbath. 

Kept home to pick refuse from dumps. 


Cures for Truancy Recommended. 

The round table recommendations of the 
conference for the cure of truancy may be 
summed up as follows: 

Increase in the number of truant and proba- 
tion officers. 

Installation of telephones in all schools of 
the city so that the principals will be enabled 
to keep im closer touch with the offices of the 
board of education. 

Establishment of a transfer system between 
public and parochial and other private schools. 

Establishment of a system by which princi- 
pals will know each day the exact whereabouts 
of each child in his district. 

Abolition of the school board rule which 
permits a child to be suspended from school 
for thirty days. Maximum period of suspen- 
sion to be five days. 

Employment of school teachers to take the 
school census. Enumeration to be made annu- 
ally during the summer. 


Policies Agreed On. 

Certain policies were not expressly stated in 
the list of recommendations adopted. Yet it 
was understood that they play no unimportant 
part in preventing the spread of truancy. 
These were: 

Abolition of suspension for incorrigibility. 
Child to be sent to parental school if necessary, 
but never turned upon the street. 

Establishment of school meals to overcome 
truancy resulting from stupidity, which in turn 
is the result of malnutrition. 

Special rooms for foreign children whose un- 
familiarity with the language makes it diffi- 
cut to keep up with the work of others. 

Establishment of more school baths. 

More ungraded class rooms. 

Establishment of a corps of visiting nurses. 

More playgrounds, directed play and gym- 
nastics. 

Holding of parental meetings to keep parents 
interested in the work of the school. 

Reduction of classes to thirty-five in a room. 

Changes in curriculum such as will make 
school life seem of greater value to the child 
commercially. 

More school work which will interest chil- 
dren, such as more manual training, more con- 
struction work, more school gardens, and more 
science work with excursions. 

Discussions with experienced teachers as to 
methods of treating tardiness and absence of 
pupils. 


Dancing is to be introduced in the public 
schools of Cleveland, with the director of phys- 
ical culture as instructor. The classes will be 
held after school hours, and attendance will not 
be compulsory. It will at first be an experi- 
ment, but if it proves successful it will be in- 
corporated in the regular physical culture 
course. 

Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
passed resolutions permitting Supt. R. E. Den- 
field to introduce the revised spelling in the 
schools. 











































































































































































The November elections made a considerable 
number of changes in the personnel of the state 
superintendents, Such well known men as 
Thomas J. Kirk of California, A. L. Bayliss 
of Hlinois, I. L. Dayhoff of Kansas, A. T. Car- 
rington of Missouri, Thomas J. Tynan of Wy- 
oming and I. W. Hill of Alabama have retired. 

The complete list of state superintendents is 


as follows: 

State. Superin’t. Capital. 
Alabama....... H. C. Gunnels. .. . Montgomery 
Arisona.......R. L. Long........ Phoenix 
Arkansas......J.J. Doyne....... Little Rock 
California. .... Edward Hyatt. ... Sacramento 
Colorado....... Miss K. L. Craig. .Denver 
Connecticut. ...C. D. Hine... ....-Hartford. 
Delaware...... W. B. Warman, Jr.Dover 
Florida........ W. M. Holloway. ..Tallahassee 
Georgia........ W. B. Merritt. ....Atlanta 
Idaho. .........S. B. Chamberlain. Boise City 
0 Ee Francis G. Blair. ..Springfield 
Ind. Territory. .John D. Benedict. .Muskogee 
Indiana....... F. A. Cotton. ..... Indianapolis 
i thieaenes J. F. Riggs. ...... Des Moines 
Kansas........ E. T. Fairchild. ...Topeka 
Kentucky...... J. H. Fuqua....... Frankfort 
Louisiana. .....J. B. Aswell....... Baton Rouge 
OS Pe W. W. Stetson... .. Augusta 
Maryland......M.B. Stephens. .. .Annapolis 
Massachusetts. .Geo. H. Martin. .. .Boston 


Michigan. .....Luther L. Wright. Lansing 
Minnesota..... J. W. Olsen. ......St. Paul 
Mississippi. .... H. L. Whitfield. .. Jackson 
Missouri....... Howard A. Gass. . .Jefferson 
Montana....... W.E. Harmon. ... Helena 
Nebraska...... J. L. McBrien. .. ..Lincoln 
Nevada........ Orvis Ring....... Carson City 
New Jersey. ...C. J. Baxter.......Trenton 
N. Hampshire. .H. C. Morrison. .. .Concord 
New Mexico. .. Hiram Hadley. ...Santa Fe 
New York...... A.S. Draper. .....Albany 

N. Carolina. ...J. Y. Joyner. ..... Raleigh 
North Dakota. . W. L. Stockwell. .. Bismarck 
CGS bane 64 Edmund A. Jones. Columbus 
Oklahoma. .....L. W. Baxter. .....Guthrie 
Oregon........ J. H. Ackerman. ..Salem 
Pennsylvania. ..N. ©, Schaeffer. .. Harrisburg 
Rhode Island. . .W. E. Ranger. .. .. Providence 
S. Carolina. .... O. B. Martin. ..... Columbia 
South Dakota. . Hans A. Ustrud. .. Pierre 
Tennessee. .....S. A. Mynders. .. . Jackson 
Texas..........R. B. Cousins. .... Austin 
ae A.C. Nelson...... Salt Lake 
Vermont....... M.S. Stone. ...... Montpelier 
Virginia....... J. D. Eggleston, Jr Richmond 
Washington... .R. B. Bryan...... Olympia 
W. Virginia. .. .Thomas C. Miller. .Charleston 
Wisconsin..... ©. P. Cary........ Madison 
Wyoming...... A. D. Cook........ Cheyenne 


Territory Under National Government Control. 


United States. . Elmer E. Brown. ..Washington 
Porto Rico. ....R. P. Faulkner. ....San Juan 
Phil. Islands. .. D. P. Barrows. ....Manila 
Hawaii........A.T. Atkinson. ...Honolulu 


D. of Columbia. W. E. Chancellor. .Washington 
Alaska.... . Sheldon Jackson. . Washington 


Advisory Boards for Chancellor. 


Washington, D. C. Supt. W. E. Chancellor 
has organized two advisory bodies to aid him in 
the administration of the schools. The first 
body will have official standing and is to be 
known as the board of supervision. As super- 
intendent, Mr. Chancellor will be chairman of 


this body, and the two assistant superintendents 
will be members. Nine other members from 
among the officials of the school system are to 
be appointed by the board of education. 

The work of the board of supervision will 
consist in giving advice to the superintendent 
in the matter of promotion of teachers and 
other questions directly connected with school 
administration. It is planned to avoid the 
possibility of favoritism in tha@ ranking of 
employes and the like. For instance, it is 
planned the board will attend to the ranking 
of normal school graduates on the eligible list 
for teachers. 


The other body is to be the teachers’ adv isory 


counsel, and to have no official standing. It is 
to consist of eight white teachers and nine ~ 


colored teachers. -The colored and white coun- 
sels are to be separate and to have their own 
officers and committees. Mr. Chancellor will 
belong to both, but it will be stipulated that 
he shall not hold office or belong to any com- 
mittee. 

This body will deal with all matters con- 
nected with the welfare of the teachers and 
advise him upon them. It is to have a look- 
out committee, a committee on laws and rules 
relating to the efficiency of teachers, a com- 
mittee on periodicals and a teachers’ forum or 
committee for the arranging of debates. 

The board of supervision will meet every two 
weeks and the teachers’ counsel will meet as 
required. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Springfield, Ill, State Superintendent Alfred 
Bayliss resigned his position recently and Fran- 
cis G. Blair, state superintendent-elect, was 
chosen to fill the unexpired term. 

Chicago, Ill. The public school teachers 
have placed themselves on record as favoring 
the “incidental” method of teaching spelling. 
Out of 5,152 teachers who voted at referendum 
vote 3,002 favored this method. 

The officers of the California Association of 
Superintendents elected at the convention held 
in San Diego are: Thomas J. Kirk, chairman; 
Edward Hyatt, Sacramento, vice-chairman; B. 
A. Howard, Sacramento, second vice-chairman ; 
Miss Minnie Coulter, Sonoma, secretary. 

Bloomington, Ill. John S. Wren, for eight 
years superintendent of McLean county public 
schools and recently defeated for re-election, 
has been arrested on a charge of embezzlement 
of the public funds. The shortage as alleged 
is $2,200. Wren has been prominent in edu- 
cational circles of central Illinois for thirty 
years. 

The teachers of San Francisco have formed 
an organization to safeguard their positions 
and their salaries. The title and constitution 
of the association is to be similar to that of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 

Muscatine, Ia. Supt. W. F. Chevalier, in 
his quarterly report, recommends that but one 
formal graduation be held from the high school 
and that at the end of the school year. Pupils 
who finish their course in January should be 
given thier diplomas, if they so desire. ‘They 
should be urged, however, to remain in the 
schools, take extra work along some chosen 
class. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The University of Penn- 
sylvania will with the opening of the second 
term on Feb. 1, 1907, offer male and female 


teachers’ courses leading to the regular univer- 
sity degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science, which courses will be given after- 
noons, evenings and Saturdays. The require- 
ments for teachers and the degrees which will 
be conferred are the same as for the courses 
in Arts and Science, the entrance examinations 
being held during the week prior to the begin- 
ning of the term. Provision has also been 
made for credit to be given to those who may 
be entitled to advanced standing. 
Marshalltown, Ia. Supt. E. L. Coffeen has 
resigned and the school board has elected Aaron 
Palmer of Maquoketa as his successor. 


Oregon. The department of superintendents 
of the Oregon State Teachers’ Association met 


during the first week of October at Salem. 


L. R. Alderman of Yamhill was elected presi- 
dent; E. E. Bragg, Union, vice-president, and 
E. F. Neff, Wasco, secretary. The convention 
placed itself on record as favoring the control 
of the state normal schools by a single board 
of regents. 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
School Commissioners and County Superin- 
tendents of Maryland was held early in De- 
cember at Baltimore. Questions of state in- 
terest were discussed and Archibald C. Willi- 
son of Allegany county was elected president 
for the coming year. 

The complete revision of the Illinois school 
laws conforming and adapting the same to 
present day conditions is planned by a com- 
mittee of the teachers’ association of that state. 
A commission to take charge of this task is to 
be asked of the next legislature when it meets. 
Among other things, it is proposed to ask for 
the creation of a state board which will issue 
all teachers’ licenses. 

Principal David E. Cloyd of the Spokane, 
Wash., high school reports that the percentage 
of boys registered in the school is 37.6 as 
against 31 per cent, the highest known percent- 
age in any other high school. 

Educators of the State of Pennsylvania re- 
cently met at Harrisburg and formulated two 


- bills for the pensioning of teachers in the state, 


exclusive of Philadelphia, to be presented to the 
state legislature at its next session. 


The bills are different in nature. The one 
calls for a state appropriation and control of a 
“retirement fund.” The other authorizes and 
empowers the school districts throughout the 
state to create such a fund. 


Fargo, N. D. The board of education has 
completely revised the course of study in the 
high school. Two years of German have been 
added and a complete course in typewriting and 
stenography has been provided for. 

An association of teachers has been formed 
in Chicago in opposition to the widely known 
“federation.” The new body has adopted prin- 
ciples supporting the actions and policies of 
Superintendent Cooley, which the federation 
has been fighting. They favor the secret mark- 
ing system for rating teachers, the promotional 
examinations, ete. 

New York. Simplified spelling will not be 
introduced in the public schools. The board of 
education has disapproved the recommendation 
of the board of superintendents for the inno- 
vation. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. The board of public 
school trustees has decided to employ in the 
future only male principals of the ward schools. 
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Petoskey, Mich. The board of education has 
taken an active interest in keeping boys of 
school age out of places of public amusement 
which tend to divert their attention from their 
school duties. At a recent meeting the sec- 
retary was instructed to notify owners of pool 
rooms, bowling alleys, ete., not to permit boys 
in their places. Any violation of the board’s 
request is to be followed by prosecution. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. The board of education 
demanded that teachers sign a new contract 
binding themselves both against marriage and 
the right of resigning without giving the board 
thirty days’ notice. The teachers refused the 
request. 

Maysville, Ky. The board of education has 
appointed an advisory committee to share with 
the board the responsibility of selecting sites 
and plans for the high and various district 
schools. 

San Antonio, Tex. ‘The school board has 
declared its policy of not denying to the press 
oficial news. The opinion prevailed, at a re- 
cent meeting, that the public has a right to 
the news and that the newspapers can be de- 
pended upon to print what is of public inter- 
est and omit what is improper. 

San Diego, Cal. The state board of educa- 
tion and various county and city boards of 
education of the state, jointly assembled, de- 
cided to petition the next legislature to enact 
a law supplying free text books to all the 
children of the state of Caliturnia. 

Portland, Ore. The board of education has 
abolished all high school dances. 

Fergus Falls, Minn. High school hops are 
injurious to school work, is the decision of 
the school board. 

New York City. The material displayed at 
the St. Louis exposition will form the nucleus 
of-an educational museum to be opened on 
the ninth floor of the hall of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Detroit, Mich. The text book committee of 
the board of education has made a novel re- 
quest of the school book publishers. Some 
months ago the board directed the superin- 


tendent to appoint a committee of principals. 


and teachers to aid in selecting books. The 
names of the men and women constituting 
the committee were to be secret, but in some 
manner became known. To guard the mem- 
bers from being influenced or annoyed, the 
text book committee notified the teachers and 
principals that they need not see the agents 
and asked the publishers to withdraw their rep- 
resentatives. 

Little Rock, Ark. The tuition of non-resi- 
dent pupils of the high school has been reduced 
from $5 to $3 per month. The latter figure was 
found to be nearer the cost of instruction. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The city attorney has in- 
formed the school board that non-resident pu- 
pils cannot lawfully be compelled to pay the 
tuition of $2 per month to attend the first four 
grades and $3 for the others. Henceforth chil- 
dren from any part of the United States may 
attend the Los Angeles schools tuition free. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The system of physical 
culture in the public schools has been thorough- 
ly reorganized by Superintendent M. G. Brum- 
baugh. A director has been employed at a sal- 
ary of $2,500 per annum who will have general 
oversight over the system and who will outline 
a complete course in physical training. A 
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number of assistants will be chosen to instruct 
and direct the regular teachers in the work in 
order that they may conduct the exercises with 
their pupils. It is intended to avoid the multi- 
plication of special teachers in the classrooms 
and give the regular teacher the increased 
equipment for all the teaching-required in her 
room. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board of education 
is firm in its determination to exclude all Jap- 
anese pupils from the grammar and primary 
schools. . The entire controversy will be 
thrashed out in the United States courts. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
adopted the following resolution: “That the 
superintendent with the various pastors of the 
city unite arid-prepare a brief~religious’ serv- 
ice suitable for lay reading and free from sec- 
tarian or theological bias for use in the public 
schools with the assurance that if they unani- 
mously agree upon a service that the board of 
education will provide for its use in all the 
schools of the district.” 

Washington, D. C. The commission ap- 
pointed by congress to formulate plans for con- 
solidating the schools of the district is making 
progress. Opposition has developed, however, 
on the part of many residents of the suburban 
districts, who fear that their children will be 
obliged to walk long distances to school. 

Anaconda, Mont. The board of education 
has discontinued its practice of auditing bills 
at each meeting. All accounts must now be 
presented to the secretary before the 10th day 
of the month and are considered at the third 
meeting of the month. The plan gives the 
finance committee ample time to examine 
charges. 

Davenport, Ia. The board of education has 
given the principal of the high school permis- 
sion to dispense with the recess period on disa- 
greeable days when the pupils cannot go outside 
the building. 

Amite City, La. The Tangipahoa parish 
(county) school board has ordered that mileage 
be allowed all teachers for attending the meet- 
ings of the Parish Teachers’ Association. War- 
rants will be issued at the end of the school 
year. 

New Orleans, La. Superintendent Warren 
Easton has instructed the teachers and princi- 
pals not to conduct raffles or lotteries of any 
kind in the schools or for the benefit of the 
schools. The rules of the board forbid raffles, 
but the officials have been lenient in enforcing 
the letter of the rule. 


THE QUESTION OF GENERAL SERVICE 
PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
By E. Benjamin Andrews. 


(Abstract of Address before Nebraska Superintend- 
ents’ Meeting.) 


A general service pension system for teachers 
is not desirable. This does not mean that 
teachers’ pay ought not to be increased. Quite 
the reverse. Such increase is most desirable. 
The securing of it is the most important mat- 
ter now before Nebraska teacherdom. Teachers 
will work for this in every honorable way. All 
good citizens are or should be committed to the 
cause. If we argue against general service 
pensions it is from a conviction that such a 
system would not in the long run increase but 
decrease teachers’ reward for their invaluable 
services. 

The stand ‘also involvés no criticism of the 
Carnegie pension plan. That is not a general 


- service plan and probably never will be. Unless 


fifty million dollars are added to the founda- 
tion, Carnegie pensions must be confined to 
teachers of special eminence and length of 
service, conditions forbidding ordinary profes- 
sors to expect the aid. Such rewards, coming 
to men late in life, as surprises, when they 
have not calculated upon them, may do a great 
deal of good. All rejoice in the fortune of the 
late Commissioner of Education, William T. 
Harris, who is to receive $3,000 a year as long 
as he lives. It is a special service and not a 
general service arrangement. 

What has been said shows, further, that we 
do not criticise military pensions, as bestowed 
in the United States and other countries. Mili- 
tary pensions are for special causes, doing or 
suffering signal misfortunes, as wounds, dis- 
ability, and death, incurred in serving one’s 
country in arms. If a general service pension 
law is favored it is because the war occurred 
so long ago that only such a law can by anv 
possibility cover all the deserving cases. The 
principle of military pensions always is that 
they should fall only upon- men-who-wrought-- 
or suffered for their country in some unusual 
manner. 

One can therefore consistently urge higher 
remuneration for teachers, and at the same 
time rejoice in the Carnegie benefactions 
and in the military pension customs of 
civilized countries, yet hope that no general 
service pensions for teachers will ever be pro- 
vided; no system, that is, by which any em- 
ploye working a given length of time with- 
out particular merit can expect to have at least 
so much or so much in addition to his yearly 
stipends. 

To such a dispensation there are, so far as 
concerns teachers, two special objections, each 
weighty. 

Contrary to what seems to be the common 
expectation, it would prevent instead of pro- 
moting the payment of just and liberal salaries. 

In fixing the remuneration of their force 
from year to year boards of education would 
not only consider the pension futurity, but 
inevitably exaggerate it. When a proposal for 
an advance is to be voted upon it will be 
fought on the ground that the teachers are to 
be pensioned by and by. “O,” the watchdogs 
of the treasury will cry, “go slow; we must 
economize. The teachers are doing very well, 
and, besides, they will get pensions.” This in- 
definite good in store for all will loom so large 
in the minds of most boards as to prevent jus- 
tice for the given year or period. 

The other very serious scruple against the 
general pensioning of teachers is that it will 
repress instead of promoting proficiency and 
thrift in the teachers themselves. The thought 
of a sum of money by and by to be received 
practically irrespective of your economy or 
merit meantime will on every occasion rise up 
and help you to be indolent or unfaithful; 
also, whenever any expenditure is proposed, 
make you freer than you ought to be to incur 
such. No influence is more insidious than this 
in prompting foolish outlay or in discouraging 
economy and consecration. 

Neither teachers nor the general public can 
be benefited by procedure which represses in- 
dividual thrift or renders less stern the neces- 
sity of getting all one honestly can and saving 
all one gets that is not demanded in decent, 
simple living. Teachers are not unlike people 
in general. The rule of competition is hard, 
but we ought to seek no exception from it for 
ourselves. We do well to accustom ourselves to 
the constant pressure of the feeling that our 
weal as we advance in life and that of such as 
we are called to provide for must absolutely 
depend upon our industry and economy day 
by day, month by month, year in and year out. 
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SEND YOUR SUPERINTENDENT. 

The annual gathering of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Chicago, February 
26, 27, 28. 

This convention is always the most impor- 
tant_educational event of the year. It covers 
the many important phases of public school 
administration which affect directly the edu- 
cational pulse of the nation. The great giants 
in school administration are brought together 
to combat for that which is true, good and 
noble in the efforts of the schoolmaster. The 
observations of the ablest and the experience 
of the most progressive are set forth to bear 
the light of investigation and criticism. The 
sparks which fly from the clashing of the steel 
of the great combatants become visible and 
inspiring to all. Those who attend are bound 
to take back to their school systems a new 
enthusiasm, new ideals and ideas, new strength 
and energy. 

' Here is offered an opportunity to compare 
notes with other superintendents, other school 
systems, as to organization, conditions, stand- 
ards and results. Your superintendent will 
ascertain by comparison where he stands and 
where your school system stands; secure the 
most advanced ideas, the best methods; in 
fact, keep himself and your school system 
abreast with the best educational thought of 
the day. 

School boards should not only urge their 
superintendents to go, but compel them to go. 
All progressive school boards do. They need 
the benefits derived from these great gather- 
ings for their schools. The expense should 
be borne out of the school fund. It will bear 
a hundredfold interest to the school system. 
It is a small investment followed by big re- 
turns. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The attention of educators has in recent 
years been largely drawn towards the subject 
of industrial education. The recent formation 
of the Society for Industrial Training, a na- 
tional organization, is a signified recognition 
of this work and will tend to create a definite 
movement towards its realization. 

It is a remarkable fact that at present the 
public schools of this country have given little 
or no attention to this class of training. The 
industrial schools, such as the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Schools, Cooper Union, etc., are the re- 
sult of private initiative and are not in any 
wise under the direction of public school au- 
thorities. 

Prominent members of the National Edu- 
cational Association have discussed the feasi- 
bility of trade schools in conjunction with 
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regular school work, and have suggested in- 
vestigation into the subject. Some of the 
European countries have made great strides in 


this direction, and for the San Francisco . 


meeting it was planned to listen to distin- 
guished foreign educators as to the experi- 
ences in their respective countries. The meet- 
ing, however, did not realize and the subject 
must be left for future consideration. 

The opening of a public trade school at 
Philadelphia, with day and night classes, and 
the campaign for industrial education in 
Texas, coupled with the splendid examples 
given by France and Germany, where indus- 
trial training has proven a marvelous success, 
lead to the thought that an extra era in this 
direction is about to open. 

The common schools of this country have 
made wonderful progress in the direction of 
manual training. Its value has been fully 
recognized, and while manual training has its 
definite aims, aside from industrial training, 
the jatter is the logicai successor of the former. 
At any rate manual training singles out the 
student who is best fitted for an industrial 
career. 

Industrial training may be said to involve 
an economic as well as an educational prob- 
lem. Its recent. impetus is the outcome of an 
economic condition rather than an educational 
desire and to what extent it may adjust itself 
to the average American school system is a 
problem yet to be solved. 

Here it is borne in mind that the average 
course of study is overcrowded and that the 
addition of an important branch of study will 
mean a considerable readjustment. The cost, 
too, of maintaining a mechanical equipment 
will compel school boards to deal with a new 
financial problem. 

The experiments made in the larger cities 
where the conditions are more favorable will 
do much to throw light on the subject and 
lead to a final solution of a new problem in 
education as far as this country is concerned. 





UNSANITARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

There is perhaps no subject pertaining to 
the practical phases of school administration 
treated more lightly by school boards than that 
pertaining to sanitation. This applies with 


equal force to the smaller as well as the larger - 


cities. 

In the smaller cities, as well as in towns 
and villages, the general conditions are more 
favorable to the sanitation of school buildings, 
but the indifference to the importance of the 
subject is also proportionately greater. This 
indifference frequently awakens into a positive 
opposition to anything that will make for a 
clean and healthier structure, providing any 
additional expense is incurred. 

The schools in the larger cities are usually 
confronted with the sanitary question in some 
concrete form which demands action. Thus, 
the newer buildings are usually models in 
point of sanitary equipment. The serious 
weakness, however, is found in the older build- 
ings in the large cities. Superintendent Brum- 
baugh of Philadelphia, in discussing recently 
the sanitary conditions of the school buildings 
of that city, made the statement, “that some 
of the schools are a menace to the lives of the 
children. Their ventilation is poor, sanita- 
tion is poor, and many of the: buildings are 
entirely unsuited to school purposes.” 


While every new school building is equipped - 


with a modern system of heating and ventila- 
tion, with temperature regulation and with 
sanitary closet systems, thousands of old build- 
ings, in both small and large cities, are not, 
And it is here where it is most difficult to find 
the remedy. 

The funds for a new school building are 
usually raised as the result of a pressing neces- 
sity with which the taxpayers are familiar, 
The renovation of an old school building, how- 
ever, gives rise to a difference of opinion. 
“What was good enough for us when we were 
young ought to be good enough for our chil- 
dren,” is a popular phrase which has kept 
many an old rookery from being repaired and 
brought into usable condition. 

Progressive school boards must get away 


‘from a narrow policy and reason that the first 


duty in providing for a school system lies in 
the direction of promoting the physical wel- 
fare of the pupils. 


TRUE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

“We want our public schools to be common 
schools; common to the rich and common to 
the poor. Above all, we demand that our 
schools shall stand for common decency, com- 
mon honesty and common justice.” 

These words were uttered at a meeting of 
citizens held in Chicago recently, where the 
administration of the public schools came un- 
der consideration. 

The immediate occasion was the considera- 
tion of a new charter for the city and one 
which would make provision for administra- 
tion of the schools upon a basis that would 
eliminate the disturbances which beset the 
school system during the past year or two. 

The spirit and tendency which prevailed at 
this remarkable meeting is well expressed in 
the following extract from one.of the speeches: 

“To be a success, the new charter and the 
new educational program must be based on 
lasting principles that will stand the test of 
human experience, of democratic and political 
philosophy—not the push and the pull of 
personal or selfish aspirations. 

“Tf have heard to-night with some interest 
talk about the democratization of our schools. 
I should as soon think of the democratization 
of the treatment of appendicitis. Democracy 
is surely a principle of government, and the 
schools belong, and should be held, under the 
principle of administration. Democracy, how- 
ever, is as much entitled as is monarchy to 
have its business well accomplished.” 

These words were uttered by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Col- 
lege, who had come to Chicago upon an invita- 
tion to participate in the meeting. 

While the sentiments expressed are in full 
accord with the professional factors who have 
thus far directed the school affairs of the city, 
they do not harmonize with the tendencies of 
the controlling element of the school board and 
the Teachers’ Federation. 

The conflict has become a direct issue, which 
will have to be solved by the Illinois legis- 
lature, with the result in considerable doubt. 


SOCIALISM AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The newest phase in school administrative 
labors is the introduction of board members 
who profess the faith of socialism. Various 
cities of the country now number in school 
board memberships a light sprinkling of 80 
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Another view of the School Controversy 
in Chicago. 


cialists, which number is likely to be consid- 
erably increased with the spring elections of 
next year. 

The advent of the socialist in this field of 
activity will mean the introduction of new 
problems which have hitherto been unknown. 
Socialism is a well-digested system of eco- 
nomics and bears some attractive and humane 
features. Some of its demands will, however, 
be deemed too radical, and consequently will 
be met with strong opposition. 

The tendency in recent years in the field of 
school administrative labors has been in the 
direction of a centralization of power and a 
proportionate diminution of individualism. 
This tendency will harmonize with the aims 
of socialism. 

But the paternalism of the latter will be 
driven far beyond the standards of modern 
school administrative precepts. Some of their 
demands will be revolutionary, and will inject 
class distinction into the school boards and 
consequently into the schools, where it ought 
never to exist. : 

The most deplorable feature will be in the 
elections where men will seek entrance into 
school boards upon socialist platforms and 
under the auspices of socialistic organizations. 
This in itself will tend to destroy the non- 
partisan character which has hitherto existed 
ii most school boards. The educational wel- 
fare of the child is the common and special 
concern of the: school boards. This concern 
cannot be stimulated through a partisan spirit, 
nor can the inculeation of class distinctions be 
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The refusal of Congress to adopt simplified spelling, as seen by the -cartoonists. 
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Child Labor as depicted by Robert Carter in the Hearst Papers. 


tolerated in a country that is founded upon 
the principles of democracy. | 

The man who professes a faith in Socialism 
has the same right to a seat in a school board 
that is accorded to the man who is an adherent 
of the Republican or Democratic party. But, 
he must not seek such a distinction through 
the machinery of a political organization, or 
espouse its cause in the halls of school admin- 
istration. 

There are times and places for the agitation 
of political tenets, but the school board meet- 
ings offer neither of them. Here all thought 
and attention must be directed towards the 
welfare of the schools. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

State High School Inspector Geo. B. Aiton 
of Minnesota says in his annual report :-—“It 
may be said of the state at large that the con- 
dition of a school as respects outfit is a very 
accurate index of the thrift, intelligence and 
activity of the superintendent. When a super- 
intendent obtains quotations and lays before 
his board a list with prices of articles needed 
by the various classes to carry on their school 
work successfully, there are in my observation 
few boards nowadays.that refuse pointblank to 


- make the necessary purchases.” 


The school board that accepts the recom- 
mendations of the superintendent or principal 
is simply complying with a practical business 
rule. School supplies form a part of the me- 
chanics of the classroom. The teaching force 
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knows their utility ; they know or should know 
the necessity of new supplies in place of the 
old, the merits of one article over another, 
etc., etc. 


If the superintendent may be trusted at all 
with the care and management of the schools, 
he is presumed to know its physical needs and 
requirements. These arguments, weighed in 
connection with the financial ability of the 
school system to meet them, are within the de- 
termining powers of the board. 


Great educators enlarge when seen at a dis- 
tance. They all shrink a trifle when seen and 
known at short range. 

Ninety per cent of teachers watch how the 
other ten per cent improve their methods and 
then copy them. 

If you want to keep a child’s tongue quiet, 
you must keep its mind occupied. 

The value of a good high school to a com- 
munity is hard to estimate. . It exerts a pow- 
erful stimulus for good upon the schools be- 
low; it holds up before the young ideals of 
higher and broader scholarship ; it is the gate- 
way to otherwise inaccessible realms beyond; 
it appeals to the ambition of the young; it 
is a golden strand in the interest that holds 
to scholarly endeavor. 


Mr. Carnegie ought to offer a “hero medal” 
to every superintendent who introduces the re- 
form spelling in his schools. It might prove 
an inducement. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

The Situation in Minnesota High Schools. 

George B. Aiton, state high school inspector 
of Minnesota, has collected some interesting 
facts and drawn some valuable conclusions on 
heating and ventilation of Minnesota high 
school buildings. In his latest report Mr. Aiton 
notes that the old-fashioned stoves have en- 
tirely disappeared. Of the 192 high schools in 
Minnesota, three employ: hot water, twenty- 
three use furnaces and the remainder have in- 
stalled steam plants. The average annual cost 
in full for twenty buildings examined in this 
respect was $45.34 per teacher. 

As compared with heating facilities, how- 
ever, ventilation has made but little progress. 
Forty-six schools have a fan system. In the 
remaining buildings the most common device 
is a heated foul air shaft, depending for the 
supply of fresh air on window ventilation to a 
great extent. Over half of the high schools 
rely on the windows almost entirely. 

Mr. Aiton states frankly that the general 
subject of ventilation is not well understood 
and that the prevailing window ventilation is 
unsatisfactory. Much sickness among school 
pupils may be traced to colds caught from 
open windows. So far as cost of fuel goes, 
the plan is the most expensive of all ventila- 
tion. The heat which escapes through open 
windows might easily warm twice as much 
pure air if properly-managed with a fan sys- 
tem. 

Where a fan system is not likely to be in- 
stalled, Mr. Aiton makes several suggestions 
for improving the efficiency of the existing 
conditions. _He recommends: 

1. The windows should be closed, except in 
the warmest weather. 

2. An intake should be provided equivalent 
to half the sum of the space usually provided 
by opening windows. 

3. The fresh air should be warmed in a 
basement chamber before it reaches the rooms, 
or else it should be admitted directly upon the 
steam radiators. 

4. Each room should be provided with a 
large foul air escape kept hot by means of a 
steam radiator. A single turn of a long pipe 
answers. 

5. The fresh air chamber and the foul air 
escapes should be heated in all but the warmest 
weather. Even in the case of fan ventilation 
provision should be made to run the fans in 
mild weather by an independent engine. 

In concluding, Mr. Aiton says: 

“Before leaving the subject, it should be 
stated that architects are much to blame in the 
matter of ventilation. Some who pretend to 
plan school buildings do not know. what ven- 
tilation means. Others, in order to cut down 
estimates, persuade boards of education or fall 
in readily with the idea that some gravity 
system is just as good as a fan, and that it 
costs less. In my observation, the average ar- 
chitect is much more anxious to obtain an 
award than he is to plan with a view to com- 
fort and convenience. Our school houses are 
not’ planned as well as our stores, hotels and 
court houses. The state is much in need of 
architects who will make a special and an in- 
telligent study of this branch of their business. 
Boards of education build but once, and do not 
have opportunity to profit by experience. I 
think it would be a good idea for the state to 
employ a supervising architect, to whom the 
plans of all public buildings should be sub- 
mitted. for final approval.” . 


Emporia has been chosen for the next con- 
ference of the school superintendents of Kan- 
sas. Supt. L. A. Lowther, Emporia, is presi- 
dent of the association and Supt. R. R. Price, 
Hutchinson, secretary. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN, 
William Elliot & Son, Architects, St. Paul 
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BASEMENT PLAN, SHOWING HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 
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THE SHERIDAN SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





NEW MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, 
“NEW YORK CITY 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect 
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ELEVATION AND FLOOR PLANS, NEW SCHOOL, PLATTE CENTER, NEB. 
Arranged so that four rooms can be added without alterations. 
A. H. Dyer, Architect, Fremont. 
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NEW SCHOOL ERECTED NEAR WELDON, IN ABINGTON TOWNSHIP, PA. 


Heacock & Hokanson, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See description page 13.) 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
New Weldon District School. 
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BASEMENT PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
PLANS OF THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDING AT SCIO, N. Y. 
J. Mills Platt, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 


Examples of Modern School Architecture. 
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CLASS Room 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
New Weldon District School. 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, SCIO, N. Y. 
J. Mills Platt, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 
(See description page 13.) 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOLS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


A Model Eight Room School. 

The Weldon district school, of which we 
print plans on page 12, is an excellent type of 
the eight-room grade building. It measures 
98x71 feet and accommodates about 400 chil- 
dren. 

The exterior walls are of Huntington. Valley 
stone laid with natural quarry faces and all 
bearing walls on the interior are brick. The 
roof is covered with slate. The floors are of 
wood construction and are fitted with sound- 
deadening quilt. 

The basement, of which no plan is shown, 
contains separate playrooms and toilets for the 
sexes. The latter rooms are fitted with ap- 
proved sanitary fixtures and have an independ- 
ent ventilating system. 

The heating and ventilating plant is also 
located in the basement. Brick walls and a 
reinforced concrete ceiling isolate the room 
from the rest of the building, so that fire 


-priginating here cannot spread... This..feature 


is especially commendable, as most fires in 
school buildings originate from the heating ap- 
paratus. 

Direct steam, automatically controlled, fur- 
nishes the heat. Tempered fresh air is sup- 
plied to the classrooms through a blower and 
vitiated air is exhausted by means of a fan in 
the attic. 

The first floor contains four classrooms, two 
on each side of a wide hall, a principal’s office 
and cloak rooms. The arrangement is simple 
and communication to all parts is easy and 
direct. The classrooms seat from 48 to 56 
pupils in comfort, according to size. Each 
pupil will have seventeen square feet of floor 
space and about 220 cubic feet of air space. 
The window surface amounts to 25 per cent of 
the floor area, so that the lighting will be 
ample under all conditions. The ventilating 
system will provide 1,200 feet of fresh air per 
minute in éach class. 

The cloak rooms are ventilated separately. 
Pin rails with hooks and slatted lunch racks 
are provided, and a low shelf at the floor will 
hold rubbers and overshoes. 

The second story is practically identical in 
arrangement with the first. A rest room for 
the teachers occupies the space of the princi- 
pal’s room below, and the wall between the 
classrooms on the opposite side has been omit- 
ted to form one large assembly room. A re- 
movable platform and chairs makes this suit- 
able for graduation exercises, ete. 

The building, when complete, will cost about 
$36,500, including $6,000 expended for the heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus. The total cost 
per cubic foot will thus be less than 11 cents, 
a low price for a building of this character. 

For the use of the drawings we are in- 
debted to Messrs. Heacock & Hokanson, Phila- 
delphia, the architects. 


New Union School, Scio, N. Y. 

The new school at Scio, N. Y., of. which we 
print plans on page 12, is a good type of school- 
house architecture in the small towns of the 
Empire State. 

The general arrangement of the first floor 
plans has been studied to bring the lighting in 
from the left, as required by the state laws. 
The cloakrooms are in connection with the 
classrooms and give direct passage into the lat- 
ter. Forward of the cloakroom on the left is 
the office of the principal, and on the right the 
library. 

At the main entrance, on the front, are stair- 
ways to the toilet rooms in the basement. A 
large room for assembly and recreation pur- 
poses is also found beyond. The forward part 
of the basement is divided into two parts, keep- 


SchoolKoardSournal 
ing the sexes entirely separate. The two heat- 
ers which are at the base of the two clusters 


of flues are fed with natural gas. 


The arrangement of the main rooms on the 
second floor is identical with those on the first. 
The space over the library is used for recitation 
purposes by the high school department. The 
small room on the right is fitted as a laboratory. 
One of the cloakrooms on this floor is forward 
of the laboratory; the other is in connection 


‘with the classroom. 


The entire structure is built of red brick with 
rock-faced brick trimmings. The roof is red 


tile and the foundations are stone. The heat- 


ing system is a gravity and warm-air system 
with natural ventilation. The cost of the build- 
ing complete was $10,000 in rcund figures. Mr. 
J. Platt, Rochester, N. Y., was architect. 


South St. Paul High School. 

The new high school at South St. Paul, 
Minn., was designed by Architects William 
Elliot & Son of St. Paul. 

The exterior is Twin City pressed brick with 
sandstone trimmings. The interior woodwork 
is oak and birch and all the floors are maple. 
The basement floor is cement, except in the 
gymnasium, which is asphalt. 

Fitzgibbon boilers furnish the heat and auto- 
matic regulators control the temperature. An 
8 foot fan driven by a 15 horsepower motor 
supplies tempered air to the classrooms. 

The building has been pronounced first class 
by such experts as George B. Aiton, state in- 
spector of high schools for Minnesota, and Mr. 
George N. Gerlach, superintendent of school 
buildings, St. Paul. Mr. ‘Aiton has recom- 
mended it as a model for the state. 

Among other features of the building may 
be mentioned automatic closets with local ven- 
tilation, sanitary drinking fountains, stand- 
pipes for fire protection, dust chutes, improved 
cloak room fittings, electric lighting, electric 
bells for change of classes, etc. 

The building contains 667,000 cubic feet and 
cost $65,000 complete. This is less than 10 
cents per foot. 


NEW PROMOTIONAL SYSTEM. 

Chicago, Ill. The long fight for a change in 
the marking and salary promotional system 
has been ended by the adoption of the so-called 
Post plan. The old plan was introduced and 
developed by Supt. E. G. Cooley. Its provi- 
sions are given below, with those of the new 
system: 


System in Force Prior to December 5, 1906. 
i, 

Teachers are admitted to the service on the 
basis of normal school training or grade school 
experience, and upon examinations conducted 
under the supervision of the superintendent. 

2. 

At the end of each year’s probationary serv- 
ice an “account of stock” of the teachers is 
taken, and at the end of three years those con- 
sidered worthy of continuance in the service 
receive a full certificate. 

3. 

Salaries advance automatically year by year 
from the first year to and including the sev- 
enth. 

4. 

No salary advance is allowed after the sev- 
enth year unless the teacher passes a special 
examination or produces evidence of the suc- 
cessful completion of certain courses pursued 
in a degree-giving academic institution or in 
the normal extension classes. 

5. 

Teachers not passing either of the above 
salary promotional tests remain in the service 
indefinitely at the seventh-year salary. The 
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salaries of teachers passing either of these tests 
advance automatically year by year to the maz- 
amum, 

6. 

Separation from the service is effected by 
non-election at the beginning of the school year, 
after the teacher has been “put upon probation” 
as a result of having been reported unsatisfac- 
tory by the principal and with the privilege of 
electing to teach under one other principal; 
also by removal at any time with or without 
cause by a majority vote of the board and with- 
out any provision for a rehearing. 

A 

The efficiency records of teachers are kept by 
means of secret percentage marks made semi- 
annually by their respective principals and 
equalized by the board of district superin- 
tendents, the teachers having the right to be 
informed only as to whether they are above or 
below the mark of 80 and 70, and of the fact 
that they are reduced below the marking of 
the previous year. 


System Adopted December 5, 1906. 
1. 

Teachers are admitted to the service on the 
basis of normal school training or grade. school 
experience, and upon examinations conducted 
by @ commission of educational experts, one 
appointed by the superintendent, one by the 
school management committee, and one by the 
faculty of the Chicago Normal school. 

“No member of the committee on school 
management or any officer of the board shall 
be appointed on the examining board.” 

2. 

At the end of each year’s probationary serv- 
ice an “account of stock” of the teachers is 
taken, and at the end of three years those con- 
sidered worthy of continuance in the service 
receive a full certificate. 

3. 

Salaries advance automatically year by year 
from the first year to and including the tenth. 
4, 

Every teacher is deputed for one school after- 
noon weekly for ten weeks in alternative years 
to pursue in the normal school, or the normal 
extension department of said school, as part of 
his or her duties as a teacher, and without loss 
of pay, such a course or courses of investigation 
or study as he or she in consultation with his 
or her principal shall freely choose for the pro- 
motion of his or her efficiency as a teacher in 
the school service. 

5. 

No special tests for salary increase, all teach- 
ers reported efficient and of equal experience 
being regarded as entitled to equal pay for the 
same grade of work. 

6. 

Separation from the service is effected by 
dismissal for specific cause stated in writing, 
the same to be inoperative for thirty days, dur- 
ing which time the teacher may appeal to the 
school management committee, which is re- 
quired to give him or her an opportunity to 
show affirmatively the injustice of the dis- 
missal. If the committee sustains the dismissal 
or the teacher does not appeal within the pre- 
scribed time, the dismissal takes effect. Mean- 
while the teacher is under suspension. 

7. 

The efficiency records of teachers are kept by 
means of reports made semi-annually by the 
principals in January and May, which distin- 
guish efficient teaching by the word “efficient,” 
supplemented with an explanation of the prin- 
cipal’s reasons for adjudging the teacher in- 
efficient. Also monthly descriptive reports of 
cadets and substitutes. Copies of these reports 
to be furnished all teachers respectively. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


Ventilating apparatus for chemical desks. 
L. B. Altaffer and Florence A. Altaffer, Cleve- 
land, O. 


u 
= 





A ventilating apparatus for chemical desks, 
comprising a hood having an outlet tube at its 
bottom, in combination with a desk and vent pipe 
engaged from the bottom in said-desk and 
adapted to connect with said outlet tube. 


School desk. David W. Winburn, Atlanta, 
Ga. 





The combination with a standard, of a sleeve 
slidably mounted thereon, a neck extend- 
ing from the sleeve, a seat support rigidly con- 
nected to the neck, a seat back support com- 
prising a fork the prongs of which are con- 
nected to the seat back, and a bolt passing 
through the crotch of the fork and said neck 
for detachably connecting the seat support and 
seat back support. 


Educational Device. 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 


George W. Campman, 





A device of the class described, comprising a 
frame or casing, the front wall of which is pro- 
vided with a slot or opening, a guide-plate 
located within the casing directly in the rear of 
said slot or opening, rollers journaled in the 
end walls of the casing, and having one end of 
each extending beyond the casing and shaped 
to receive a crank, tension-springs secured to 
one end wall of the casing and engaging the 
extending portions of said rollers, each of said 
rollers being longitudinally grooved for the 
major portion of its length and having notches 
adjacent the ends of the grooves and communi- 
cating therewith, an apron-securing rod located 
in the groove of each roller so as to lie inside 
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the periphery of the roller and having inturned 
ends engaging in said notches, and an apron 
having its ends secured to the respective rollers 
by said rods and adapted in being wound from 
one roller to the other to pass between the front 
and said guide. 


New York City. The committee on supplies 
recently submitted a recommendation to the 
board of education in which it purposed to base 
the supply of books and stationery due each 
school on the average attendance, instead of, as 
at present, on the highest register for any 


’ month. 


A committee representing the principals’ as- 
sociation of the city of New York waited on the 
board committee which had suggested the 
change. The new rule was opposed as unjust 
on the ground that even with the present 
method increased appropriations were neces- 
sary at the end of every year. The registra- 
tion method was upheld as efficient, since every 
pupil, whether he attends daily or only occa- 
sionally, must be supplied with books and sta- 
tionery.» These facts were presented to the com- 
mittee and a protest against the adoption of 
the proposed rule filed. 

The Atlas School Supply Company, 315-321 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, has placed upon the 
market a new Mission Library Globe. As its 
name indicates, this is a combination globe 
and library book stand. The globe is full 
mounted, has horizon and movable meridian. 
The stand is made of selected quarter-sawed 
oak with weathered oak finish. The book rack 
feature on the bottom utilizes space which here- 
tofore has been wasted. The Mission Library 
Globe is perhaps one of the finest globes of its 
kind ever manufactured. 


Eureka, Cal. The contract for blackboards 
has been awarded to Pennsylvania Structural 
Slate Company. Mr. C. A. Barker, secretary 
of the board of education, is authority for the 
statement that not a single slate blackboard in 
St. Rose Academy was cracked or damaged by 
the earthquake last spring. 

Bisbee, Ariz. Manual training equipment 
was purchased from M. H. E. Beckley, Chi- 
cago, Ill., by the local board of education. 

The contract for equipping the laboratories 
of the new high school, Davenport, Iowa, was 
awarded to Central Scientific Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., or- 
dered additional tables for the chemical labora- 
tory of the Central Scientific Company, Chi- 
cago. 

St. Louis, Mo. One thousand adjustable 
desks have been purchased from the American 
School Furniture Company at a total cost of 
$2,700. / 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
authorized the purchase of 562 cases of “Green- 
wood’s Dustless Boro Chalk.” 

Wabash, Ind. Wireless telegraphy apparatus 
has been purchased by the board of education 
and installed in the high school. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Contract for 300 dozen 
blackboard erasers- awarded to the A. H. An- 
drews Company. 

Youngstown, O. Teachers’ desks and chairs 
were purchased from the American Seating 
Company. 

“Blades for 1907” is the suggestive title of 
a little pocket memorandum book which has 
just been issued by Mr. S. D. Kiger. Mr. 
Kiger is well known through the middle west 
as an aggressive dealer in school supplies and 
equipment. “The Blades” are a happy means 
for conveying his well wishes for the new year 
and reminding the recipient each day of Mr. 
Kiger’s business. 
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The legislative committee that is engaged jp 
the investigation of the cost of school books jy 
the state of Virginia made an announcement 
through Chairman Byrd that the state has been 
paying 25 per cent more than other states fo 
the same books. 

A local paper in commenting on the report 
says: 

“This is an outrageous fact and reflects nm 
credit upon those who in years past have haj 
charge of these matters. 

“Fifty thousand dollars a year saved to the 
poor people of the state, out of whose dail 
labor comes the price of school books, is mor 
to be commended than double that amount 
raised from increasing taxes on manufacturer 
and railroads, and appropriated to other ‘uses: ~ 

“This committee should go to the very bot 
tom of this subject and secure the lowest pos 
sible prices for the school books. There is no 
justification for the extortion and it should kk 
stopped at once, even before another session of 
school begins.” 

The latest bulletin of the Prang Educational 
Company lists two hundred eighty cities and 
towns in which The Text Books of Art Educa- 
tion are used. The list includes ofily cities 
west of Pennsylvania. Among the more promi- 
nent places may be mentioned Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Council Bluffs, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, New Orleans, Tacoma and Omaha 

B. D. Berry & Co., Chicago, announce the 
adoption of their new writing books in a large 
number of schools in the middle west. Al 
though these books have been on the market 
‘less than nine months more than one hundred 
places have introduced them. The first edition 
was exhausted early in the fall and the second 
edition of 150,000 is fast dwindling. 

Among the Macmillan educational books 
published during October is a-revision of “Ele 
ments of Rhetoric” (first and second High 
School courses), by Professor George R. Car 
penter of Columbia University. The matter in 
the two books is now published in one volume 
under the title, “Rhetoric and English Compo 
sition.” Many changes, corrections and addi 
tions have been made with the advice and as 
sistance of experienced high school teachers of 
English. The exercises have been carefully re 
vised or rewritten, and are now strictly adapted 
to the needs of high school pupils. The boc 
contains all the material necessary for sécond 
ary school work in rhetoric and English com 
position. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce an edi 
tion of some of the famous stories of Baron 
Miinchhausen, under the title of Miinchhaw 
sen’s Reisen und Abenteur, edited by Professor 
F. G. G. Schmidt of the University of Oregon 


and Sudermann’s Teja, edited by Professor R. J 


Clyde Ford of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. The latter is a brief play, exhibiting the 
striking qualities of the great modern dra 
matist. 

Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, announce the im 
mediate publication of ‘two interesting little 
text books, designed for collegiate and convent 
schools. They consist of selections from 
Brownson and embrace both expository and 
argumentative specimens. 

Toledo, O. Miss Lillian I. Donat, clerk of 
the board of education, has devised a ledget 
for cataloguing all books used in the publi¢ 
school system. The object is economy an 
greater care of books. 
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Days and Deeds a Hundred Years Ago. 

By Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. 
136 pages. Price 35 cents. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. : 

Children occupy the foreground in these two 
well written sketches.~ Well they may, as it 
has been for this pleasure and profit that two 
women have recounted some of the davs and 
deeds of a hundred years ago. 

The opening tale is of a young boy’s bravery 
on the famous dark day of 1780 when “a hor- 
ror of great darkness fell on the fresh earth 
and the heaven of noon.” Though but a lad, 
he stuck to his task in that quict farmhouse, 
equalling if not excelling the bravery of Col. 
Davenport inthe -old State-house- of Conneecti- 
cut. In another, three little girls help strew 
Washington’s path with flowers as in 1789 he 
goes through Trenton to New York. A week 
later one of the trio sees the first inauguration. 
The whole became a most definite memory and 
was one of her earliest lessons in patriotism. 
The invention of the cotton gin in 1793, the 
trial trip of the steamer Clermont up the Hud- 
son, the passage of S. F. Z. Morse’s bill through 
congress and the sending in 1844 of that first 
message from Washington to Baltimore, form 
the subjects of other sketches. 

These incidents recall to the writer a re- 
mark of an old man who was keenly alive to 
the inventions and improvements of the nine- 
teenth century: “I have seen the world made 
over.” He could remember when boys were at 
least useful to go after fire and “emptyings,” 
when but one in a dozen of the new expensive 
friction matches would go off, when the Erie 
canal stood for rapid transit. No wonder he 
felt the world had been made over in his time. 
These interesting sketches should help twen- 
tieth century youth to appreciate how the 
strong men and women of former days thought, 
worked, lived, to realize present conditions. 


Rhetoric and English Composition. 

By George R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhet- 
oric and English Composition in Columbia 
University. Price $1.10. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Some years ago the author of this volume 
prepared a rhetoric for the use of secondary 
schools. It was introduced into a number of 
schools and was a success. He has profited by 
the suggestions of teachers and has recast his 
work which now appears under the present 
title. It represents, therefore, not only the 
work of an experienced professor but the co- 
operation of many teachers who have used the 
book since the appearance of the first edition. 
First Course in Zoology. 

A text book for secondary schools, normal 
schools and colleges. By Thomas Walton Gal- 
loway, Ph. D., professor of biology in the 
James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 480 
pages, 240 illustrations. Price, $2.50 net. P. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 

The first chapter of any book on zoology 
must be unsatisfactory. To be complete it must 
begin with the study of protoplasm and cell 
life. The physical structure of protoplasm is 
examined, its chemical composition is analyzed. 
It is found to consist of proteids, carbohydrates, 
fats, pigments, etc., but during the analysis 
something has been lost—something has dis- 
appeared—that mysterious something which 
we call life and which made the special object 
under examination different from other ob- 
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jects. Science can go no farther, and we must 
look to some other source to get an answer to 
the difficulty and to tell us what this life is. 

Paulsen in his recent history of German uni- 
versities points out the claims that science 
made twenty-five years ago. It promises to an- 
swer this question of life and the origin of 
life; he then goes on to show the limitations of 
science and how it has failed to keep its prom- 
ises. It failed because it ventured beyond _its 
sphere. But this question of the nature of 
life occupies a very limited space in the study 
of zoology, and the student soon finds himself 
dealing with matter which he can handle and 
dissect. 

This work is not intended to prepare stu- 
dents for more advanced studies, but is com- 
plete in itself. It studies the varied. form of 
lifé from the simple cell to the highest and 
most complex specimens ‘of the mammalia. It 
shows the necessity of laboratory work and yet 
points out that careful study must be com- 
bined with it to make it instructive. The ar- 


-rangement of the matter.and the. illustrations. 


leave little to be desired. 


Robbins’ Plain Geometry. 

By Edward Rutledge Robbins, A. B., senior 
mathematical master, The William Penn Char- 
ter School. Half leather, 12 mo., 254 pages. 
Price 75 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

It is difficult to be original in writing a text 
book of geometry; yet in the arrangement of 
exercises the author has not followed the older 
books. The practical working of the subject is 
placed before the pupil as soon as possible after 
the principles have been studied. The bearing 
of one theorem upon another is insisted upon 
and no irrelevant matter is allowed to inter- 
vene. 


The Bock of Fables and Folk Stories. 

By Horace E. Seudder. Illustrated edition. 
179 pages. Price 50 cents net, postpaid. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It was written of Abou Ben Adham that “he 
loved his fellow-men.” It might well be writ- 
ten of Horace E. Seudder that he loved chil- 
dren. In originating the Riverside Literature 
Series he put into the hands of thousands of 
boys and girls “the best thought of the best 
minds in the best form’—permanent litera- 
ture. This collection of fables and folk stories 
is but another effort: to enrich the lives of 
children. If the lists of words given are 
studied in advanece—as they should be—the 
subject matter may then be read for pure 
pleasure. The illustrations are most attractive 
and it is hard to say what vistas of thought 
and feeling may not be opened to a child’s 
mind by a suggestive picture. From the adult 
point of view, however, these illustrations 
seem hardly needed. The very structure of 
the fable appeals to the child’s imagination 
and the lessons of life will but broaden and 
deepen its meaning, while folk stories are their 
delight. 

Lessons for Junior Citizens. 

By Mabel Hill, instructor of history and 
civics in State Normal school, Lowell, Mass. 
With an introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
professor of history in Harvard university. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Lon- 


don. List price 50 cents, mailing price 60 
cents. 12 mo. Cloth XX, 234 pages. 


If interesting reading matter and attractive 
illustrations add anything to the quality of a 
book, then these two factors have been em- 
ployed to great advantage in Lessons for 
Junior Citizens. 

The aim of the elementary text book on civil 
government is to arouse in the pupil early and 
correct interest in the various activities of a 
local municipality. To effect this result the 
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story has been used. In each one of fifteen 
short stories a function of local or general 
government has been developed. The charac- 
ters vary with the situation; the talk is bright 
and natural; the setting is interesting. A few 
definitions, a vocabulary of terms, informal 
questions upon points suggested by the story, 
give force and definiteness to each story. A 
bibliography for teachers, one for children, a 
glossary, increase the value of this book. 

In these pages a trained woman has, in an 
essentially feminine fashion, put some of her 
knowledge of civics into concrete form. In the 
introduction the head of a department in Har- 
vard has given a discriminating and apprecia- 
tive analysis of the treatment of the subject. 


The New Health Series of School Physiologies. 

A Primer of Health: Practical Hygiene for 
Primary and Lower Grammar Grades. 135 
pages. Price 30 cents. A Healthy Body; Physi- 
ology and Hygiene for the Intermediate Gram- 
mar Grades. 207 pages. Price 45 cents. The 
Essentials of Health: Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene .for Higher Grades. 399 pages... 
Price 70 cents. By Charles H. Stowell, M. D. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago. 

The New Health Series of School Physiolo- 
gies, by Dr. Charles H. Stowell, aims primarily 
to teach the child the nobility and beauty of 
the physical makeup, to show what care the 
body deserves, to early develop in the child 
habits of personal cleanliness, neatness in 
dress, and finally, to show how intimate the 
connection is between a sound body and a 
healthy, active mind. 

The series has been carefully arranged to 
meet the various demands of the different 
grades for which the individual books are in- 
tended. A Primer of Health introduces the 
subject to the pupils of the primary and lower 
grades. A Healthy Body is a physiology and 
hygiene for intermediate grades, showing’ in an 
extended manner what is meant by good care 
of the body. Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene are the subjects of the third book. These 
are treated so as to give the pupil a slight in- 
sight into scientific work. 

The New Health Series of School Physiolo- 
gies are thus carefully graded and the subject 
matter is arranged in its logical order. They 
are practical, interesting and contain a plan 
of illustration which commends itself both to 
teachers and to pupils. 


Elementary Sloyd and Whittling. 

With Drawings and Working Directions. By 
Gustaf Larsson, principal of the Sloyd Train- 
ing School, Boston, Mass. 103 pages. Price 
75 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
Boston, Chicago. 

Elementary Sloyd and Whittling appears as 
a successor to a series of working drawings for 
Preliminary Sloyd, with a teachers’ Sloyd 
Manual of Working Directions. It is designed 
for the fifth and sixth grammar grades or for 
special grades conducted in private schools, 
homes or summer sessions. Elementary Sloyd 
or bench work in wood in two dimensions is 
adapted to children from 8 to 12 years of age. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first is given to tools, the different kinds and 
their uses. The second consists of directions 
for elementary sloyd, with practical bench 
work. The last part, that on whittling, like 
the one immediately preceding, is a reference 
book of problems and outlines for teachers. 

Ever since sloyd as tool work, arranged and 
employed to stimulate and promote vigorous, 
intelligent’ self-activity has taken its place in 
the curriculum, books have been written on 
the subject. Few, however, cover the particu- 
lar phase of the work as this Elementary Sloyd 
and Whittling. 


(Book Reviews Continued on Page 21.) 
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ident of Myers, Fishel & Co., publishers. Since 
his house sold the major part of their business 
to Maynard, Merrill & Co., he has taken two 
post-graduate courses at the Philadelphia Poly- 
clinic School of Medicine for preparation to do 


= special eye, ear and throat work. He is located 





TOO MUCH COURTESY. 

Mr. George E. Plimpton, of the firm of Ginn 
& Co., has in years past had a good deal to do 
in the management and direction of agents, and 
not a few of the men who have come up in the 
office and field under his direction have spoken 
of the kindly and sympathetic, yet firm, way in 
which he has always led and directed them in 
their efforts while they were associated with 
him. Many young men, in particular, have 
dated the beginning of their success in a busi- 
ness career to the thoughtful and encouraging 
tact and sympathy of this genial and whole- 
souled man, who has been ever ready with the 
right word of advice and instruction in times of 
critical moment. ~~ : 

As ready as he has ever been found to deal 
kindly with the honest and deserving employee, 
he has at no time been a person to be taken 
advantage of by the dishonest employee. When 
he has known beyond a doubt that anyone in 
his employ has dealt unfairly with his com- 
pany, and shown himself incapable of reform, 
he has never been slow in calling the person 
to account; and he has frequently demanded 
the resignation of those who have proved un- 
worthy. 

A rather humorous case in point of how 
Mr. Plimpton asked for the resignation of an 
agent who had proved unsatisfactory, is of a 
Mr. A., who traveled some twenty years ago 
for Ginn & Co. under Mr. Plimpton’s direction 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Mr. A. was a 
successful agent, estimated on the narrow basis 
of sales made for his company from month to 
month, but, like too many of the old-time 
school-book agents, he was extravagant in his 
personal habits, if not, in fact, dishonest. He 
insisted upon burdening his expense account 
every month with large items of miscellany, 
which he always recorded under the head of 
“courtesies.” $5.00 courtesies, $10,00 courtesies, 
$20.00 courtesies, $30.00 courtesies. These items 
confused the eye and troubled the conscience 
of the genial manager month after month, 
when he looked over the little expense booklet, 
the more so for the reason that he had asked 
the agent for itemized accounts, and insisted 
that the accounts were altogether too large for 
legitimate expenses in such territory. 

Finally when patience had ceased to be a vir- 
tue, and all hope of reform in the case was past 
to the mind of the manager, he wrote the gen- 
tleman a short letter in which he asked for his 
resignation. The agent might have known had 
he thought twice the cause of all the dissatis- 
faction with him, and that it was centered 
around the “courtesies” account in his little 
expense booklet, which on the face of it was 
always a. dishonest entry. Probably he did 
know, or at least guess at the real truth, but 
whether he did know or not, he assumed the 
role of innocence and wrote the manager, ask- 
ing for an explanation why he was being so 
summarily dismissed. 

The only reply Mr. Plimpton made was to 
the effect that he had decided to place in the 
Pennsylvania field, in his stead, a man who 
would be less courteous. 


SUCCESSFUL IN OTHER DIRECTIONS. 


Dr. H. W. Fishel is one of a number of 
bookmen who have left the school book business 
and entered successfully other fields of en- 
deavor. Mr. Fishel was for ten years with 
Harper Brothers; for twelve years with E. H. 
Butler & Co., and for a number of years pres- 


in Harrisburg, the capital city of Pennsylvania, 
and has been very successful. He has recently 
organized a bank which has shown much prog- 
ress in its first six months’ business, and he is 
interested in the building of a block of dwell- 
ing houses. 

These are a few evidences that a progressive 
representative of school books can do other 
things successfully. Mr. Fishel reads the School 
Board Journal and other educational journals 
with as much interest as ever, and predicts that 
within twenty years most American cities will 
have two high schools, one for the boys and 
one for the girls, each with its own curricu- 
lum. In the girls’ high school the chemistry 
of cooking and domestic science will have a 


place, qualifying girls for their proper sphere 


in life and dignifying the prudent home- - 
maker, instead of qualifying girls to do men’s 
work and forcing them out of their proper 
sphere. 


B. E. Richardson Selected. 

Mr. B. E. Richardson has been selected as 
western manager for the educational depart- 
ment of D. Appleton & Company. He will suc- 
ceed Mr. L. F. Gates, who resigned last summer. 

Mr. Richardson is a graduate of the Michigan 
Normal College and was for four years super- 
intendent of schools at St. Clair, Mich. Dur- 
ing the past five years he has been state man- 
ager for D. C. Heath & Company in Ohio. 

Mr. Richardson’s experience as a superin- 
tendent and bookman will stand him in good 
stead in his new position. We wish him every 
success. 

AMONG BOOKMEN. 


State High School Inspector G. B. Aiton of 
Minnesota has a good word to say of the book- 
man. In his annual report we read: “I, for 
one, do not regret the presence of a large 
number of bookmen—the more the better. Book 
agents have done and are doing good work in 
Minnesota. The standard of text books has 
risen steadily during the past ten years. In 
the very nature of their business, agents re- 
quire to be genial and are interested in school 
work. They travel about the state, they visit 
hundreds of schoolrooms each term; they carry 
information relative to the best work they see: 
they discuss texts and methods with the super- 
intendents. If conscious of his opportunity, the 
bookman is a valuable factor in building up a 
system of schools. The only serious fault I 
have to find is the needless tendency to enter 
into ‘contracts for a series of years.” 

Mr. C. E. Brown, who represents the Ameri- 
can Book Company in the Cleveland district, 
is taking a trip through Europe. He was last 
heard of in Paris. Brown, who is familiarly 
known as “Ed” by his contemporaries, deserves 
all the rest and recreation he can possibly get. 
He has been a hard worker for many years 
without taking many holidays. 

Stuart Eagleson, for the past twelve years 
Ohio representative for Ginn & Co., has been 
transferred to Chicago. He will be succeeded 
by J. W. Swartz. Mr. Swartz’s address now 
will be 64 Grasmete street, East Cleveland. 

J. P. B. Allan has resigned his position as 
the Southern agent of the Christopher Sower 
Company, and has been appointed a representa- 
tive of the Macmillan Company in Georgia 
and Alabama, with headquarters in Atlanta. 

O. J. Laylander sent his numerous friends 
and acquaintances a Christmas greeting in the 
form of a handsome leaflet containing “A Wish 
for Iowa.” 





B. E. RICHARDSON, 
Western Manager, D. Appleton & Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. E. F. McGinnis is again representing 
Ginn & Company in Michigan. He was in the 
west for a year and a half on account of his 
health, but is now in the harness again. 

“Last year was a quiet book year in Michi- 
gan,” writes Mr. L. R. Halsey of Ginn & 
Company. 

Mr. Ambrose C. Dearborn is now located at 
29 West Twenty-third street, New York City. 
He covers the New England field for Henry 
Holt & Company. 

Mr. Murray A. Campbell represents Ginn & 
Company in Western Iowa. His headquarters 
are at Des Moines. 

Mr. H. V. Bogert, who represented Eaton 
& Company in the middle west, is no longer 
with the firm. 

Mr. W. H. Martin represents Eaton & Com- 
pany in New York. He fills the position for- 
merly held by Daniel Van Winkle. 

Mr. F. W. Rust has been succeeded by K. P. 
Neville, Urbana, Ill, as agent for Ginn & 
Company. 

Mr. F. E. Willard, who was an agent for the 
educational publications of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, is now superintendent of schools 
at Moline, Ill. 

Columbia, Mo., is now the address of E. T. 
Allen, who travels for Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 

Mr. C. D. Baker, who represented the Ap- 
pleton publications, died December 15th. 

Mr. W. H. Ducker, formerly of Sibley & 
Ducker, is now head of one of the departments 

of Bellows Brothers, educational publishers. 
He is located in Chicago. 


Canton, O. Members of the board of educa- 
tion have voiced the sentiment that gift-making 
to teachers should be discouraged on the ground 
that it often worked hardships upon poor pupils 
who were not in a position to contribute. The 
attention of the board was called to this fact 
by the approach of Christmas. Heretofore each 
class has deemed it a privilege to honor the 
teacher with some little token of esteem. The 
fact, however, that some children would feel 
keenly their disability to share in the “present 
for the teacher” prompted the board ‘to express 
its opinion on the matter for all times of the 
year. 


St. Paul, Minn. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Heeter, the school regulations regarding 
corporal punishment have been amended. Prin- 
cipals will be permitted to chastise children 
only after permission, in writing, has been ob- 
tained from parents or guardian. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Chicago, Ill., February 
96, 27 and 28, 1907. All railway lines eastward 
from Montana, and Cheyenne, Wyo., have 
granted for this meeting a round trip rate of 
one and one-third fare on the certificate plan. 

Full details as to the rates and ticket condi- 
tions will be published in the complete program 
to be issued about February Ist. 

The Auditorium Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters, and all sessions will be held in 
the same building. 

President, W. W. Stetson, Augusta, Maine; 
1st vice-president, H. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, 
Ia.; 2nd vice-president, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, 
N. C.; secretary, J. H. Harris, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

PROGRAM—FIRST SESSION. 
The Schools and the Public. 

(a) Is the child the ward of the nation? 

(b) What should the public do for the care 
and training of children before they are ad- 
mitted to the public schools? (Counting the 
kindergarten as a public school.) 

(c) The financial value of education. 

(d) General discussion by members. 

SECOND SESSION. 
The Scope Defects and Products of the Schools. 

(a) Should the school attempt the circle of 
the child’s training, or address itself to the 
school segment ? 

(b) Admitting that our schools are defective, 
who is responsible for present conditions ? 

(c) Has the product of our schools reasonable 
fitness in scholarship and personal qualities for 
citizenship ? 

(d) General discussion by members. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Knotty Problems. 

(a) What fraction of the pupils in our sec- 
ondary schools cannot derive compensating ad- 
vantage therefrom ? 

(b) What has been the effect on the pupil of 
the multiplication of subjects of study and the 
refinement of methods? 

(c) Order of development and studies suited 
to each stage. ; 

(d) General discussion by members. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


(a) Should the school furnish better training 
for the non-average child? 


MR. JACOB H. BLOCHER 
Alesia, Md. 
President, School Board 
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(b) Are we experimenting too much and de- 
voting too little time and effort to the funda- 
mentals ? 

(c) What are the essentials in subjects in the 
elementary school course ? 

(d) General discussion by members. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Qualifications and Training of Teachers. 
(a) Minimum qualifications for the elemen- 
tary school. 
(b) Minimum qualifications for the second- 
ary school. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia from time to time publishes various 
papers and annual reports. In its last publica- 
tion is an article entitled “Women on School 
Boards :” 

“Thirty women were elected to the sectional 
school boards in February, in sixteen of the 
forty-three wards. Twenty-two of them had been 
suggested by our allied organizations. We hope 
that they may all render such service as to 
create a demand for the appointment of women 
to the board of public education. An inquiry 
as to the services of women on school boards 
elsewhere brought from forty-two states inter- 
esting replies, which were used at the election 
time. A summary of these replies showed the 
following facts: 

“T, Women are eligible to school boards in 
thirty states. 

“TT. In twenty of these thirty states there 
are now women on some of the school boards, 
in two other women have served in the past, 
although there are none now on the boards. Two 
states have no data. One has no women on 
boards. 

“TIT. As a rule, women are eligible in all 
but the southern states, and replies from Geor- 
gia and Washington are uncertain, so that in 
only ten states can we say definitely that women 
are not eligible. 

“ITV. In reply to the inquiry whether women 
have rendered any especial services to the 
schools, replies come of special services on 
school boards in twenty states, and from seven- 
teen states of services to schools in other ways 
than on school boards, i. e., through clubs and 
committees. 

“Where particulars of service on boards are 
given, the following are among the points 
noted: 

“Raising schools out of politics (Connecti- 
cut). Supporting reforms in methods and pro- 
tecting the schools from evil influences (Indi- 
ana and Maryland). In sanitation of buildings, 
judgment of teachers and liberality of expendi- 
ture; for sewing, kindergartens, manual train- 
ing, school decoration and a_ beginning of 
school gardens (Massachusetts and Michigan). 
Keep in closer touch with the schools and in 
many ways more progressive as to supervision, 
better teachers, ete., than are the men (New 
Hampshire). Decoration and mothers’ meet- 


ings (Rhode Island). 


“Among services rendered to schools by 
women in other ways than through school 
boards are noted the following: 

“Their moral support (Alabama). Legisla- 


tion for manual training and domestic training, 
and equipment of kindergartens (Arizona). In 
securing well prepared teachers, getting rid of 
poor ones and preparing a course of study 
(Colorado). Collecting and publishing infor- 
mation about the schools (Connecticut). School 
decoration, mothers’ meetings and better legis- 
lation (Delaware). By influencing legislation 
for compulsory education and child labor laws 
(Kentucky). Sanitary investigation, school dec- 
oration and distribution of picture portfolios 
(Maryland). By efforts to secure special school 
tax (Louisiana). In supporting lecture courses, 


in mothers’ meetings and as school visitors 
(Massachusetts). Co-operating with teachers 
and school authorities (Missouri). Improving 
school houses and grounds (North Carolina). 
Kindergarten associations and mothers’ clubs, 
charitable work and sewing schools (Pennsyl- 
vania). Organizing education associations, 
having teachers’ salaries raised, securing new 
schools and creating sentiment, especially for 
kindergartens, domestic science and manual 
training (Virginia). Creating sentiment for 
improving school premises and _ increasing 
school facilities (Texas). ‘ 


Wisconsin. Owing to the greatly increased 
revenue derived from the taxation of corpora- 
tions the state has been enabled to remit one- 
half of the seven-mill school tax. Every school 
district of the state will receive from the state 
apportionment a larger sum than it pays in 
taxes. The city of Milwaukee, which in past 
years contributed far more than was returned 
to it, will pay only $123,000, while its share 
of the state fund will be $236,397.24. 

P. A. Allen has been chosen superintendent 
of schools of Bluffton, Ind., to succeed W. A. 
Wirt, who becomes head of the school system 
of the city of Gary. Mr. Allen will begin his 
duties April 1st, filling out the unexpired term 
of his predecessor at a salary of $1,300 a year. 

J. C. Bennett will again act as deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction during the 
next two years. State Supt. Riggs has an- 
nounced the reappointment. 


BLUE BLOOD 
May Be Aristocratic, But It’s Liable to Cause 
Cold Hands and Feet. 


Wherever the idea that blue-blooded ancestry 

is the best may have originated, the fact is, 
physiologically speaking, blue blood is bad 
blood. 
.. That is _to.say,-the blood in the veins which 
is dark and appears blue through the white skin, 
is that portion of the blood stream laden with 
the waste of refuse material of the system, 
after the red blood (arterial) has carried real 
food to the tissues. “Red blood” is today the 
mark of Nature’s aristocrat. 

When, from imperfect nutrition, the blood 
loses its rich, red color and becomes dark or 
“blue” the result is cold hands and feet, and 
more or less palpitation of the heart, as well 
as general weakness. Coffee drinking, in many 
persons, causes blue blood and does not insure 
any coat-of-arms or ancient pedigree—except 
the ancient habit of coffee drinking itself. A 
“blue blooded” woman writes: s 

“J drank coffee for ten years, my head was 
dizzy, I had constant heartburn, could not sleep 
nights, my hands and feet were cold summer 
and winter, my blood was poor and thin (Blue 
Blood!). 

“Seeing so much said in praise of Postum 
in the papers, my husband and I decided to 
try it. That was more than a year ago and 
we have used it ever since. 

“Now my head is not dizzy, my hands and 
feet are always warm, my nerves are steady 
and I ean sleep all night. A few weeks ago, 
calling at a friend’s house, they said, ‘What in 
the world have you been doing? You look ten 
years younger. I never saw you look so well.’ 

“When I told them it was on account of 
Postum, that I had quit drinking coffee, they 
could hardly believe it. But some time after 
that they told me they had been using Postum, 
too, had quit coffee and were so much better 
every way.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Don’t fail to read booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a reason.” 
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The Relation oF the Superintendent to the Board of Education 


(Concluded from page 3.) 


is no one thing that a superintendent has to 
do that requires more backbone than does this. 
A weak or incompetent teacher usually does 
not appreciate a dismissal. But, as Colonel 
Parker pointed out in one of his articles, a 
superintendent’s duty here is very plain and, 
provided he is what he should be and he has 
dene all he can to help and strengthen the 
teacher, no school board should hesitate to in- 
dorse his action in this extremely disagreeable 
task. It is simply a question of whether one 
teacher or scores of children should suffer. I 
want to plead for the boys and girls. 

In the discussion thus far I have pleaded for 
large responsibility and power for the superin- 
tendent. The more responsibility a board places 
on the superintendent the better and more effi- 
cient the schools: If one superintendent does 
not meet the requirements, get another. 


Limitations of Power. 


I am not pleading, however, for the man 
who wants to be not only the superintendent 
but the whole board of education, the high 
school prineipal, all the teachers from the high 
school through the kindergarten and “then 
some;” one who would have it distinctly un- 
derstood that he is “it,” and by his attitude 
toward the board and the teaching force prac- 
tically labels himself such. A superintendent 
of such a make-up has no place in institutions 
as democratic as are our public schools. He 
may be all these to a greater or less extent, but 
the more he can keep from parading the fact 
the better for the schools as well as for him- 
self. 

A superintendent should aim to give the 
board of education credit for everything he 
possibly can. He should see to it that all prin- 
cipals and teachers get their full credit for 
results achieved. If the schools are doing effi- 
cient work and are well thought of in the 
community the superintendent will get credit 
enough without trying to claim any more than 
actually belongs to him. 

A superintendent should treat the members 
of ‘the board in the same way that he should 
treat other men—namely, as men—never 
toadying to them in the least, never lowering 
himself in any way in order to retain the good 
will of one member or to get in touch with 
another, but always showing them the respect 
that is due men in their position. He should 
endeavor to establish frank, cordial, sympa- 
thetic relations with each and every member, 
and be always open, honest and fearless in his 
dealings with them. 

A superintendent must not do things whereby 
anyoné might get the impression that he is a 
self-seeker and that his chief interests are in 
manipulating the “wires” in order to hold his 
position. He can usually retain his position 
as long as he has the good will of the board 
and they believe in his integrity and straight- 
forwardness. And the superintendent who is 
willing to hold his position under any other 
conditions is poor stuff. 


Soldan on the Superintendent. 

Superintendent Soldan of St. Louis says: 
“In order to command the respect of the board, 
a superintendent should be a clear-headed, 
forceful business man of considerable execu- 
tive talent, fertile in resources, with a thor- 
ough command of ready information concern- 
ing the schools. He must subordinate himself 
fully to the board and enter into the spirit of 
its policy and yet must-be unmistakably a 
leader. His success will depend not only upon 
his attainments, but in an even higher degree 
upon his personality. He must possess tact 


and at the same time executive boldness. Above 
all things he must have the courage of his 
opinions. The board looks to him for advice 
in all educational matters and his advice will 
be respected, if it is intelligent, candid and 
independent, guided altogether by the interests 
of the schools and never tainted by the wish 
to please nor the fear to offend. The superin- 
tendent must belong to that class of men whose 
presence is always felt in committee meeting 
and whose views are appreciated for their 
habitual good sense and do not need the sup- 
port of an official position in order to be re- 
spected. He must be able to take a large view 
of pending questions, of forming clear plans 
and of patiently carrying them out, even if it 
should require years to give them fruition.” 

It would be well for superintendents to think 
on these things from the St. Louis superin- 
tendent. 

By treating him and his office with due re- 
spect a board greatly strengthens a superin- 
tendent’s position and the members surely 
lose nothing themselves. In board meeting 
and elsewhere treat him as a man among men, 
not as a mere subordinate. Let the teachers 
and general public understand that they must 
deal with the board through him. Such a 
method of procedure surely saves board mem- 
bers from many petty annoyances and alto- 
gether is the safest and best way of disposing 
of the thousand and one matters that are sure 
to come up and that must be officially looked 
after. 


Activities Outside the Schools. 


It is surely poor business management for 
a board to engage a superintendent at a salary 
of two or three times their best paid teacher and 
then keep him teaching the greater part of his 
time. Again, it is just as poor policy to-re- 
quire him to spend hours every day in office 
work. A superintendent’s time should be used 
for other things, and sufficient clerical help 
provided him. Of course much of the office 
work could be done in the evenings, corre- 
spondence attended to and records looked after. 
A superintendent might also spend his even- 
ings looking over new text books and courses 
of study. But he shouldn’t.. This notion that 
a school man should teach or supervise all day, 
and then do other school work all evening 


‘may be a very pious idea, but it is wrong. Why 


shouldn’t a superintendent have his evenings 
free, the same as men in other lines of work? 
Let him get acquainted with his family. He’ll 
be a better superintendent for it. Tet him 
attend his lodge and touch elbows with other 
men of the community, give him time to go to 
prayer meeting if he wants to, let him and his 
wife entertain company in their home or be 
entertained in other homes. It seems to me 
that a superintendent should have an hour 
every day for quiet, uninterrupted study, aside 
from what he cares to do along. this line in the 
evenings. I do not mean that he should take 
this hour for the study of law or medicine or 
some line that he hopes to follow in a few years 


‘when he loses his position as superintendent. 


I mean that he might be able to spend this 
time in studying along the lines of literature, 
history, science or philosophy. Let the board 
understand that such portion of his time is 
used thus. It should never be considered a 
waste of time. I am confident that if this 
were required of superintendents it would soon 
prove to be time well spent and altogether in 
the interests of the schools. 

With such arrangement and with the super- 
intendent free as other men in the evenings, he 


would not only have a firmer grasp upon the 
work of the schools, but a stronger hold on the 
people, and everyone recognizes this fact that 
his work cannot succeed as it should unless he 
is in close touch with the community. 


Leavenworth, Kas. The attorney general has 
rendered an opinion that school boards of cities 
of the first and second class in Kansas cannot 
employ relatives of members or officers. 

The law relating to the employment of rela- 
tives is a part of the law relating to school 
districts in the country. For years it was 
held that this provision did not apply to the 
boards in cities of the first and second class. 
In examining the school laws recently it was 
found that this provision was made many years 
ago in the general school statutes. The opinion 
says that the degrees of relationship prohibited 
are husband and wife and son and daughter. 
It relatives are employed it must be by the 
unanimous consent of the board, or the mem- 
ber who employs them must be responsible for 
the compensation. 

Wheeling, W. Va. State Supt. T. C. Miller 
has handed down the opinion that the politi- 
cal proclivities of the female members of county 
school book boards would have to be considered 
just as in the case of voters. This settled a 
point raised by a county school superintendent 
some time ago that the board was too top- 
heavy from a Republican standpoint, because 
the female members were Republican in all 
tests except the castmg of votes at elections. 


AFTER TYPHOID 
The Insatiable Appetite Must Be Carefully 
Watched. 


An attack of typhoid fever usually leaves 
one with an enormous appetite. The wasted 
body cries out for food material to repair the 
loss of body tissues. 

If care’is not used, the weakened digestive 
organs may be overwhelmed before they have 
become strong. 

There is no food that has the tissue-building 
and energy-producing qualities equal to Grape- 
Nuts. 

This food is predigested—the organs are re- 
lieved of the necessity of digesting it; it is 
concentrated — affording much nourishment 
with little bulk; contains all the essential food 
elements for repair and energy. It is there- 
fore valuable under conditions of health as well 
as convalescence. 

A California young lady learned the truth 
about Grape-Nuts. She writes: 

“About four years ago I had a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. After recovering I had a 
wild longing for food which nothing seemed to 
satisfy. 

“T tried the best of everything, but was al- 
ways weak and hungry. A change to a milder 
climate did not mend matters—food did not 
agree with me. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts. 
To my great surprise I did not experience that 
hungry feeling between meals. It was a great 
relief and I kept on eating it with great benefit. 

“Grape-Nuts not only relieved that wild crav- 
ing for food, but made me stronger in mind 
and body—relieved the old headaches, weakness, 
strengthened my nerves so that I was easily 
able to do my work. 

“T have never tired of Grape-Nuts as one 
does of most cereal foods. My friends were so 
surprised at my improved condition after eat- 
ing Grape-Nuts regularly, that many have ben- 
efited by my experience.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
famous little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 
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Z Questions and Answers. Yor weston © 
hat * must be answered in 
: PRU nder this heading ai orc nbleme whieh are {| Dustless Schoolroom Floors 
dinary questions on school problems which arise oe ety od 7 : 
ini i in the rural districts When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases suc 
sia administrative problems are like th hich as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
ies answered. If an immediate Fe unlike those whic Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, aid many others, the value of a floor dressing 
1es ° ° eo, , ? y “ ° 
was reply by letter is requested a arise in the cities, and which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 
stamped, self-addressed en- V!CC versa. The — F R 
la- velope should be enclosed. If ae ta L 
: ; a 2 much higher in cities 
ool the case requires special in- th - “me a 
ener an in ; 
a vestigation reply should the. institutes are pre DRESSING 
° 1 “ 
the not be looked for in less than ak ae a ae a Si eta 
158. ; is layi the dust in schoolrooms an ublic buildings 
7 a week’s time. Unless spe- : pp i ae is giving great satiaientiea, Exhaustive 
vas : : higher plane. Hence tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
cially stipulated the answer <i a she nent a a 
ars the institutes should be eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. : 
ill in this column : Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
ion will appear in . ; held separately culation of dust butit also prearepe the Resring ond reseess 
e to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
ted Teachers’ Grievances. In answer to the floors clean.’ It saves its own cost many times over. Three 
Le ; ° ° : or four applications a year give best results. Patented 
r. Question: Has an under teacher a right or second question (b) Standard Oller makes process of application easy and economi- 
a . > 1 
the privilege to tell the superintendent of schools we would state that ian ae 
m- i i i i y i In order that you may personally judge of the merits of 
; wherein his methods are a failure, and wherein we see no necessity for Stechand Tine Wreclan ce will caety wines charge 
or he has misrepresented things to teachers and a special law compell- the floor of one room. 
ils? i it hool t Testimonials and interesting reports from medical au- 
pupUs ¢ . ng C1 Jy 8 oo systems thorities.on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers’ furnished upon request, 
ler Also, would the following be a wise ruling to hold institutes. The Standard 
iti- of the board: “Any teacher who may have a_ Standards of admission 
nty grievance against the superintendent shall pre- '® the city teaching 
red sent it to the board and not try to settle it force — usually quite 
la personally ?’—Wm. Melcher, Hotchkiss, Colo. a ny ras 
ent Answer: A teacher certainly has the right a — be ae to 
voll to criticise the superintendent, but whether a aa pest 
at oe ; : ers makes this possi- 
use such criticism is either expedient or in good : : I 
all ; : : ble. Again, the mod- 
taste, it seems to us, is the real question at 
5. : : ern, up-to-date school 
issue. A man may have the right to pass niin: eh 
just criticisms against any other man. There aie  olieies Cae. 
is, however, a wide difference between right no of ‘nite wah, 
and propriety. : F 5 
ily nf, bind lety —" . 7 ings and conferences 
” superintendent is the superior officer Which are an equivalent to the regular insti- port has recommended the payment of teach- 
— over the teacher. The latter is supposed to tutes, ers’ salaries on a basis of twelve months in- 
ted follow the instructions and carry out the pol- The introduction of the teachers’ institute stead of nine months a year. This change pur- 
the icies of the former. Common propriety for- was originally prompted for the purpose of af- poses to free teachers from the necessity of 
bids the teacher to pass criticism upon the fording an opportunity for a discussion of engaging in a variety of gainful occupations 
ive superintendent unless the latter should in- methods and ideas to those who are otherwise during the summer months. ; 
ave vite It. 7 ; deprived of that opportunity. A city school Philadelphia, Pa. The salaries. of teachers 
In answer to the second question we would system can assemble its corps of teachers with- in the night trade school have been fixed at 
‘ing say that the board is fully empowered to adopt out the intervention of a law. * $3 per evening of actual service. The salary 
os such a rule. The wisdom of such a rule may se had originally been fixed at $300 for the win- 
depend upon local conditions. Without know- , D k ” - j ij b ter session. 
a ing what the conditions in Hotchkiss are we ae ‘ up ag a sé - = — :. Terre Haute, Ind. Teachers wil] receive half 
: would say that the rule was a practical one. a a a a ae eee wee pay for absence on a sickness excuse. A physi- 
is oo. : leges and technical schools throughout the as . 
The school board as the administrative head . 9 cian’s certificate must be shown, however, be- 
ent ft] i ; ; : : country, also the names of the professors ?—H. fore tl 1 ith he eal 
‘ood of the school system is responsible for its dis- a wep ore the salary wi allowed. 
‘00 se 5a . Walton Heegstra, Chicago, Il. , . r . 
ata ciplinary condition. If differences between Scenes’ ti data lie ah linen i iliiias Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. The following 
ll teachers and the superintendent cannot be set- . 9... .. _ y _ = schedule for teachers’ salaries has been. adopted: 
~ tled by mutual agreement, and to the ad ne oc Maan Say De Seale oh Pet Tl ini ] for lady teacl hold 
0 a , - . > g 7 ¢ “ners o 
y gr ’ e a terson’s College Directory, published by the ; 6 minimum salary tor aay eachers hoi 
vantage of the school system, the board must ° . ° ‘ ing first and second class certificates other than 
‘uth ; 7 American Educational Company, Chicago. : : 7 one 
step in. Such differences are usually settled The latest report of the United States Com- kindergarten directoresses will be $325. 
isis quietly unless one or the other factor balks uileclamse of Cilusstien euniaies Yate of at. The maximum salary for lady teachers hold- 
; and refuses to reach an adjus ; a That i irst : als ificates é 
- és adjustment leges and schools. Write Dr. Elmer Ellsworth i™8 first and second class emp other hn an 
d to Teachers’ Institutes. Brown, Commissioner, Washington, D. C. kindergarten directoresses is gre = 
Question: Please give me the law in the ' and second book grades, $425; a book 
ah various states bearing upon the following ques- TEACHERS’ SALARIES. : grades, $475; fourth book grades, $525. 
rll tion: . Institute for city teachers: (a) Should Alameda, Cal. The board of education in- All teachers will receive a yearly increase of 
. ‘ pease > alaries ‘ ‘ ‘ 3) oF i > ax?) = Ee 2ache 
ad they be separate from the county institutes? ereased the salaries of the grammar grade $25 until the maximum has been reached, but 
(b) Should they be provided for by law?— teachers and all heads of the departments in’ the board may, upon the inspector reporting 
, Willi : , OL : the Alameda high school 5 per cent of what that a teacher’s work is not satisfactory, either 
rte. illiam Z. Smith, Perry, Okla. 3 a” +. : ; ; fr’ 
. : they had been receiving. The janitors’ salaries withhold the annual increase or dismiss * the 
that Answer: The laws on the subject vary con- ae . ; 
idecahl : : were given a raise of $10 a month. teacher. 
reat siderably. City school systems are usually ex- D Moines, Ia 
“os . es oines a. 
refit. empt from the provisions which cover the : : 
way- smaller districts, inasmuch as they are able to President Robert J. 
nind do certain things which separate and isolated Fleming of the West 
ness, districts are not able to do unless directed by Des Moines school 
asily the state. board in his annual re- 
one 9» 
- School Books “To Burn"? CLASS PINS QU&-sPEcIALTY 
| Pard 1] i 
eat- on our use of slang, but if you have more school books than you need, If interested in Class Pins. write to us. We will make for you, free of 
ben- do not burn them for you can sell them to us for cash, or trade them charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Be sure to let us 
for book tA : . . 4 know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
1 by r books you want. postal will get information if addressed to will then quote you our orem net figures, ad 
; st-class work only, but at very reasonable prices 
he . e do first-c } 
br C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 1 

Davenport, Ia. Adopted for school use: 
West’s Ancient World, Allyn & Bacon; Ben- 
nett’s Latin Grammar, Collar & Daniel’s First 
Year Latin, Bennett’s Latin Writer. The adop- 
tion of Berry’s writing books was recommended 
by the committee. 
Syracuse, N. Y. The course of study com- 
mittee has recommended to the board of edu- 
cation as grade text books, “Stories of Early 
New York State History,” by Sherman Will- 
jams, and “Builders of Our Country,” by Mrs. 
Frank Southworth. D. Appleton & Co. are the 
publishers of the latter book. 
Lynn, Mass. At a meeting of the school com- 
mittee the. fo!lowing hooks were. added tothe 
authorized list of text books: Forman’s First 
Lessons in Civics, American Book Company; 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers, American 
Book Company; Text Books of Art Education, 
Prang Educational Company. 
St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
secured lower prices on a substantial list of 
supplementary text books used in the schools. 
Aurora, Ill. The committee on text books 
recommended that Moore & Miner’s practical 
business arithmetic, published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, be adopted for the 
commercial department of the high school. 
Aurora, Ill. Moore & Miner’s Practical Busi- 
ness Arithmetic has been adopted for use in 
the commercial department of the East side 
high school. 
Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direc- 
tors has adopted the Stepping Stones to Litera- 
ture readers. The books are published by Sil- 





‘ver, Burdett & Co. and will replace the Harper 


readers used for many years. The adoption was 
originally made in the spring of 1906, but was 
held up by injunctional proceedings brought in 
the courts. 
Pittsburg, Pa. An active campaign has be- 
gun for an open list of text books. At present 
the list is closed and the American Book Com- 
pany has a monopoly of the business. : 
Smith’s arithmetics have been adopted in the 
Buffalo County Training School, Alma, Wis.; 
Sauk . County Training School, Reedsburg, 
Wis.; Wood County Training School, Grand 
Rapids, Wis.; Dunn County Training School, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Mother Tongue Language and Grammar 
books, published by Ginn & Co., Boston, have 
been introduced in the following Wisconsin 
cities and towns during 1906: Amherst, An- 


A NEW BOOK 


On New Lines 


BEGINNING 
LATIN »# & 
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By J. EDMUND BARSS 
Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School 
Author of “ Writing Latin” 





gelo, Argyle, Arkan- 
saw, Blair, Crivitz, 
Cudahy, Friendship, 
Kewaunee, New Glar- 
us, New Holstein, Ran- 
dolph, Sharon, Stock- 
holm, Theresa. 
Bellows Brothers 
Company, Chicago, are 
educational publishers, 
but do not issue school 
books. They conduct 
the Interstate School 
of Correspondence, af- 
filiated with North- 
western university, and 
print books sold on the 
subscription plan. 
Elementary Agricul- 
ture, by Hatch and 
Haselwood, has since 
August 1, 1906, been 


adopted for use in | 


fully 100 schools of the 
Northwest. Among 
these are State Nor- 
mal, Platteville, Wis.; 


Agricultural School, | 


Athens, Ga.; Teachers’ 
Training - Schools at 
New London, Grand 
Rapids, Antigo, Eau 
Claire, and Manito- 
woc, Wis. Other Wis- 
consin schools. are: 
Plymouth, Walworth, 
Delavan, Cumberland, 
Waterloo, Chilton, 
Poplar, Crystal Lake, 
Turtle Lake, Barron- 
nette, Glidden, ete. 
Row, Peterson & Co., 
215 Wabash avenue, 


Chicago, Ill, are the publishers of the book. — 





SUPREMACY -BY SUPERIORITY 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Is Taught in the High Schools of 


New York, WN. Y. 
Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Montreal, Can. 
Newark, WN. J. 


Toronto, Can.: 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Trenton, NJ. 020 PG 
iynn, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Elizabeth, NW. J. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
San Juan, P. R. 


And in hundreds of other public schools. 
*,.* The above list contains only cities of 25,000 or more population. 


SPEED WITH ACCURACY 


International Shorthand Speed Contest 


Baltimore, April 14, 1906, under the auspices of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, and open to the world for writers of less than 
ten years’ experience. Note the net speed results. 


Percentage Tabie:. Miner Gold Medal 


| | 
Gross Speed Per cent. | Net Speed | ; 
Name perminute | TTS | Deducted | per minute | System 
S. H. Godfrey 166 4-5 16 10 150 | Isaac Pitman | 
| L. P. Temple 172 2-5 37 19 34 138 Graham | 
C. H. Marshall 172 2-5 7 56 1-2 75 | Benn Pitman | 
E. A. Trefzger 166 4-5 82 61 3-4 64 | Gregg 





Isaac Pitman’s Short Oeurse in Shorthand 


The Complete System is Forty Fascinating Lessons 


I am delighted with the book in every respect and believe it will revolutionize the 
teaching of shorthand. It appeals to me as one of the most teachable books it has ever 
been my pleasure to examine. § don’t find a superfiuous thing in it. The abundance of 
writing material in such well graded order— progress in arrangement— makes it very 
practicable.—P. B. S. Peters, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cloth, 192 Pages. Price, $1.25 


Send for **Shorthand as a Manual Training, and Trial Lesson."* 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., New York 


Publisher of ‘*A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 75 cents 


tory, Halleck’s History of English Literature, 


School officials of the state of Virginia testi- 
fied before the school book legislative investi- 
gating committee that, with the exception of 
Utah and Montana, Virginia was paying more 
for her school books than any other state of 
the union. The witnesses admitted . extrava- 
gance and stated that but little attention had 
been given to the matter of verification of text 
book cost in other states. It was estimated 
that Virginia wasted each year $250,000 in 
this manner. North Carolina and Virginia 
were shown to use similar geographies, the 
former paying 85 cents for the book, the lat- 


McLaughlin’s American Nation, Scott & Den- 
ny’s English Composition. 

“Individuality in the Handwriting” is the 
title of a handsome booklet issued by B. D. 
Berry & Company. It treats of the Berry 
Writing Books and presents a large number of 
judgments, testimonies and press comments on 
the series. A copy may be obtained by writing 
to 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

English Spelling Simplified, published by 
Laird & Lee, Chicago, sells at 25 cents per copy. 


Nearly 1,000,000 copies of Text Books of Art 


ter $1.15. Education have been sold by the Prang Educa- 


Albany, N. Y. Adopted Watrous’ First Year tional Company, Chicago, in eighteen months.. 


Latin, Myers’ Ancient History, Scott & Denny’s Books one to seven are now ready. Book eight 
Composition Literature, Walker’s English His- is in preparation. 


E offer you a new book for first-year Latin study —the fruit of Mr. Barss’ dozen 

or more years’ experience as Latin master in the Hotchkiss School. BEGINNING 

LATIN is a new departure in its method. Dedicated ‘‘to teachers who realize the import- 
ance of first-year work,’’ ‘‘its aim is definitely to secure three things: (1) Mastery of forms, 
(2) the nucleus of a working vocabulary, and (3) a grasp of the broad principles of the 
Latin sentence.’’ 

Many simple exercises in the building of paradigms are introduced. There are supple- 
mentary exercises for class drill. Every fifth Lesson is a Latin Reading Lesson. The vocabu- 
laries of the Lessons proper are almost entirely confined to five hundred of the commonest 
words in Caesar. The last eight Reading Lessons and Lessons 92-95 are introductory to Caesar. 


The book is now ready, an attractive volume of practically developed exercises and reading 


lessons, printed in open, clear typography, and with effective illustrations, 330 pages, $1.00. 


Shall we send you a 64-page booklet containing sample pages, giving collectively a distinct idea 
of the method of the book? 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d Street “*e NEW YORK 


*e ee **e 
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The Best Book for Teachers 


THE 
RECITATION 


By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., 
Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Co., Pa. 


The conscientious, earnest teach- 
er who desires to do better work, © 
should not fail to read this book 
and keep it at hand for constant 
reference. 





Sent Postpaid for $1.25 


Liberal discount when purchased in 
quantity. 






J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Publishers Philadelphia 








Economic Geology of the United States. 

By Heinrich Ries, A. M., Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Economic Geology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 435 pages. Price, $2.60 net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
(By Geo. Brumder Book Department, Mil- 
waukee. ) 

The above text book contains a wealth of con- 
densed and carefully selected information valu- 
able to the geologist, and of interest as well to 
the student of general and industrial chemis- 
try. Timely and frequent reference to the 
abundant material in the publication of orig- 
inal workers add much to its usefulness. 


The War for Independence. 

By Everett T. Tomlinson, Ph. D. 
Lads and Lassies of Other Days. 

By Lillian L. Price. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

Two books in a series of four—Stories of 
Colony and Nation. The other two voulmes, 
“The War of 1812” and “The Building of the 
Nation,” are in preparation. These stories are 
real incidents, deeds of heroism, home life, ad- 
venture and romance gathered out of the long 
ago. They are of thrilling interest, written in 
attractive style, and well illustrated. They are 
good history and good literature, and well 
adapted to awaken in the young a genuine in- 
terest in the study of history. 

English Grammar for Beginners. 

By James P. Kinard, Ph. D., professor of 
English, Winthrop college, Rock Hill, S. C. 
256 pages. Price 50 cents. The Macmillan 
company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 

The sentence is taken as the starting point 
and is made the basis of all study and devel- 
opment. The pupil is taught to distinguish 
the different kinds of words, to notice the dif- 
ferent forms of the parts of speech, the use of 
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each in a sentence, to 
analyze the sentence, 
and to construct sen- 
tences correctly. The 
book is written in sim- 
ple style, is progres- 
sive, is fresh and in- 
teresting in its manner 
of presenting the suc- 
cessive subjects, and 
the subjects are made 
clear by many illustra- 
tive sentences. 





Germelshausen. 
Translated from the 
German of Friederich 
Gerstiicker by Clara 
M. Lathrop. 12mo, 
cloth. Price 50 cents 


ell & Co., New York. 
School children in 
Germany know Ger- 
melshausen as our 
American children 
know Rip Van Win- 
kle. It is a quaint lit- 
tle tale of a sunken vil- 
lage which comes to 
life one day in every 
hundred years. It has 
the same charm of 
mystery that Irving’s 
story of the Catskills 
has. The present trans- 
lation preserves the 
simple narrative of the 
original faithfully and 
delightfully. For the 
school and the home Boston 
library a more suitable Oakland 
book could not be 
found 


First Book in Latin. 

By Alexander James Inglis, A. B., instruc- 
tor in Latin, Horace Mann high school, and 
Virgil Prettyman, A. M., Ph. D., principal of 
Horace Mann high school. Price 60 cents. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 

This is not only an exercise book but a 
grammar. It offers an excellent preparation 
for the study of Caesar, not overburdening the 
pupil with unnecessary vocabulary, and yet giv- 
ing the principal words which occur in the Gal- 
lic wars. We think that the small sentences 
for conversation might have been. omitted with- 
out detracting from the value of the book. The 
teacher who does not know sufficient Latin to 
construct such sentences with ease and facility 
should be a member of a normal school class 
and not a teacher in a high school. 


Evolution of the American Flag. 

The history of the American Banner of Stars 
and Stripes appears in Goff’s Evolution of the 
American Flag, illustrated in colors and pro- 
duced in chart form for use in the schools, of- 
fices and homes. Eugenia Wheeler Goff and 
Henry Slade Goff, the editors and compilers, 
very aptly- illustrate in a series of drawings St. 


‘It contains more copyrighted material than any other literature series for school and college use. E 
It contains the only authorized school editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, 


Emerson, and other American authors. 


Its annual circulation, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is now over 1,100,000. 
It is used in every State, Territory, and Dependency of the United States and in all the Provinces of Canada. 
Prices, 15 cents, paper, or 25 cents, cloth, for each of 150 volumes; and upwards for each of 40 other volumes, 


Free upon Request — an illustrated Catalogue with complete Table of Contents, 
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Boston New YORm CHICAGO i 


Ginn & Company’s 
TEXT-BOOKS 


The Smith Arithmetics 


A new series with common sense problems that 
deal with actual business as it exists in America 
to-day. They stand the test of the class room, and 
are producing better work in arithmetic than any 
other text-books. 





One Teacher’s Opinion 


After nearly two years’ use of Smith’s Arithmetics, 

I unqualifiedly indorse them as excellent in all re- 
net. Thomas Y. Crow- spects. The method of treatment is extremely usable 
in the schoolroom, and is pedagogically sound. The 

text is at all points clear and simple. The nature of 
the problems is such that pupils are  intawented in arith- 
metic on the side of its practical relation to life. The 
verdict of the teachers who are using the books, con- 
firmed by my own observation and knowledge ofthe work 
of our schools, is that these arithmetics stand the test 
of everyday class use and secure most excellent results. 


The Jones Readers 
A Five-Book Series. 
An Eight-Book Series by Grades. 


An inviting gateway through which the children in our schools 
may safely be led out into the great world of literature. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED IN CHICAGO 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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AND COLUMBUS 


New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


George’s Cross of England, St. Andrew’s Cross 
of Scotland, The King’s Colors, and the British 
Flag of 1707, under which the colonies existed 
many decades, The Colonial Flags, The Grand. 
Union, The Flag of the Thirteen Stars and 
Stripes, The Flag of the Fifteen Stars and 
Stripes, The Flag of the Thirteen Stripes and 
a Star for Each State. 

The flag has been placed on the American 
schoolhouse to inspire patriotism and good citi- 
zenship. If its simple presence overhead can 
do so much for national peace and prosperity, 
how much more could a systematic study of its 
evolution do. It would be well for the citizen- 
ship of this country if this chart were placed in 
every school of the land, rural, village or city. 

The chart is published by the McConnell 
School Supply Co., Philadelphia. It is 40x58 
inches in size. Mounted on rollers and backed 
with heavy cloth the price is $2.50, in single 
spring roller-case $3.00. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Classic Readers. 5-7 Vols. Physical Oulture, 4 Vols. 
foundation Readers. 2 Vols. —_ Supplementary Books 
Story Primers ~- (language) 2 Ya wae Primary G 80 Vols. 


Home ay Por Primary Grades. 

. of Commerce and Industry. 
Civics Por ee Sohools, 
Sastell batine ieee Manuals, Tb’) 

ugs wi "Its 
Marnal fraining. § Vols. 
Pedagogy and Srdsdegy. 9 Vols. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO, 228 Wabash Ave. Chic: 


Please send me full information in regard to the books 
. or subjects before which 1 have marked X 


NAME 
POSITION ——__ 
ADDRESS__ 


Grammar Grades, 122 
igh School. 108 Vols. 
hool Libraries 
plied Without Cost to You 
00 Libraries. 
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’ General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and. 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
nts to Nowetad CHEMICAL Wiens, Provi- 
nce, R. I>, for sample bottle, postage paid. 





Willie’s Excuse. 
Teacher—William, I hope you have a’ good 


excuse for being absent from school yesterday. 
-William-—Yes’m.. You see, I went home for 


- my lunch and it took me so long to-get there 
that the lunch was all cleared away, so I had. 


to wait till supper time, an’ that made it too 
late to come back. 


_ School Board Member—Gentlemen, I believe 


_ that William Brown, our elevator man, ought 


to receiye a raise. 
Committeeman—Gentlemen, I believe that 


* William Brown, our elevator man, gets enough 


raise. every day. 


At the School Board Meeting. 


Speaker—I do not believe that there is one 
man on this board that thoroughly understands 
the question at issue! I r 

Neighbor (sotto voce)—No personal reflec- 





“tion, but I guess you are about right. 





- Mother—Why, Marie, hasn’t teacher told you 
about Joan of Arc? 

* Marie—No; but she told us that Noah, who 
built the arc, was married. 





Darum., 

Lehrerin:  , Fraulein 
Erna, id hatte Yhnen 
dod aufgetragen, fic) in 
einer fehriftlidjen Fe- 
rienarbeit iiber die Fa- 
milie der Ordideen aus 
aujpreden. Warum: ha- 
ben Gie bda8 unterlaf- 
fen?“ 

Erna: , Weil uns Maz 
ma jeden Familien- 
flatfd auf's  ftrengfte 
unterjaqt bat!“ 








Wife (interrupting)—What do you mean by 
a straight ticket, in a school election? 

Husband (knowingly)—Why, one upon which 
there are no crooks. 


New Kind of Saw. 


The class in manual training in an Arkansas 
high school was asked the following question by 
the manual training teacher: 

“Name three kinds of saws and their uses.” 

One of the pupils of a literary turn of mind 
gave this reply: 

“Rip saw, used in cutting boards with the 
grain. 

“Cross-cut saw, for cutting boards crosswise 
to the grain. 

“Arkansaw, used for ‘cutting out and devel- 
oping manual training teachers.” 

The cut in. the last answer lies in the fact 
that the manual training teacher is an Arkan- 
sas. product. 


“The: teacher spoke to me after school today, 
mamma.” 

“What did he have to say?’ 

“He asked me if I had any brothers or sis- 
ters.” 

“And what did he say when you told him 
that you were an only child?” 

“He said, ‘thank heaven.’ ” 


In a College Town. 


Franklin—What makes you think that all 
college colors are carmine? 

Penn—Aren’t the students always painting 
the town red? 

Teacher—What letter comes after H? 

Small Boy—Dunno. 


Teacher—What have I on each side of my 
nose ? 


Small Boy—Freckles. 


Philosopher—And now, after having re- 
viewed all philosophy with you, there is one 
law that I can lay down for your guidance. 

Student—What is that? 

Philosopher—When you are sure you are 
right, you should suspect that you are wrong. 


best educational methods. 


the best send 16c. in stamps and abundant samples will be sent you. 


Have you noticed that the initial letters in these 
advertisements were arranged in alphabetical order ? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


AN you tell the difference in lead pencils by 


simply looking at them? Very few people 
can. The real test lies in the lead; if that 
is bad the pencils are bad. 

DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN- 
CILS are made entirely on a mathematical 
formula which never varies. 

Dixon’s school pencils have been planned 
by experts who have made a study of the 
If you would like to be introduced to 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





The Beauties of Education. 

A Bostonian was talking about the late 
Henry Harland. 

“Harland was a graceful, gallant soul,” he 
said. “Even in his boyhood he turned the 
prettiest compliments. . 

“In ‘his boyhood he studied Latin under a 
charming young lady. 

“This young lady, calling him up in class 
one morning, said: 

“ “Henry, name some of the chief beauties of 
education.’ 

“The boy, smiling into his teacher’s pretty 
eyes, answered: 

“ ‘Schoolmistresses.’ ” 


Appropriate. 
“Has the meeting anything on the carpet for 
tonight ?” 
“T believe they have some sweeping charges.” 
“Do you think they will cause a brush?’ 


“No; I think they’ll floor the house commit- 
tee.” 





Poor Simile. 
Tommy—Yep, pop ketched me playin’ hookey 





an’ he grabbed me an’ 
Sister—Walloped you like lightning, eh? 
Tommy—wNo, not like lightnin’. He hit too 
often in the same place. 











of Interest to YWYVouwu 


The Scott-Southworth Lessons in English, Books One and Two, were 
on May {4 adopted by a Commission of experts for exclusive use in all the 
The adoption is for ten: years, and bids were 
Correspondence earnestly solicited. 


Chicego BENJ. H. SANBORN @ CO., BOSTON 


public schools in indiana. 
offered upon fourteen different series. 


: es . 


New York KNEW YORK. 








Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. — 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY 


MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


BOSTOR. CHICAGO. 
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How Hatred of School Can Be Cured. 


From New Mexico comes a quaint little leaf- 
let containing a prescription for the cure of 
hatred of school and dislike of study. It was» 
prepared by Hiram Hadley, superintendent of 
education of New Mexico, and he is distribut- 
ing it to all his teachers. As it will interest 
the public and as it deserves to be generally 
read by teachers, it is reprinted: 

HATRED OF SCHOOL AND DISLIKE OF STUDY. 

For the cure of the above-named disease the 
following prescription and treatment is recom- 
mended : 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Take the following ingredients in the propor- 

tions named: 


Perct. 
Thorough knowledge of the subjects being 
ee ee ee ee eee ene 50 


Careful preparation for each recitation... 10 
Interest and enthusiasm in the subject.... 10 
Sympathy with the pupil’s difficulties..... 10 
Appreciation of pupil’s efforts........... 10 
Kind, gentle, cheerful tones of voice when 
a a ee 
Mix thoroughly. 
TREATMENT. 

This disease is most successfully cured when 
the doctor instead of the patient takes the medi- 
cine, and the patient gets the effect of the medi- 
cine by pleasant association with the doctor. 
Therefore, it is recommended that the teacher 
take a large dose one hour before breakfast. 
Then, beginning with 9 A. M. take a dose each 
hour until 4 P. M. In very bad cases, the 
teacher may take a dose one or two hours before 
retiring at night. Continue the treatment dur- 
ing the entire term, unless the pupil is cured 
sooner. If faithfully administered it rarely re- 
quires over thirty days to effect a cure. But, 
to prevent a return’of the disease, or other pu- 
pils catching it, it is recommended that the 
teacher keep a supply of the medicine on hand, 
and take a dose whenever any symptoms of the 
disease appear. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. By a recent action of the 
Supreme Court the compulsory school age is 
from the 7th to the 15th birthday instead of 
the 16th as formerly. All children are supposed 
to be in regular attendance at the public schools 
during the entire time school is in session in 
the district where they reside unless they come 
under one of the following exceptions: 

(a) Any child or children who is or are be- 
ing taught in a private or parochial school in 
such branches as are usually taught in the first 
eight grades of the public schools, or have al- 
ready acquired the ordinary branches of learn- 
ing taught in such grades of the public schools, 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 


to be. determined by 
the school board after 
an examination of such 
child by the teacher in 
charge. 


(b) Children over 14 
years of age whose 
services are essential 
to the support of their 
parents may be excused 
from attendance at 
school on the recom- 
mendation of the board 
of education of the dis- 
trict in which they re- 
side, and board shall 
certify to the proper 
officer the facts in all 


such cases. Price 35 cents. 


(ec) Children under 
nine years of age whose 
parents do not reside list. 
within two and _ one- 
half miles, by the near- 
est traveled road, of 
some public — school. 
Provided, that if trans- 
portation is furnished 
for pupils in said dis- 
trict, then this exemption shall not apply. 

The state department of public instruction 
is making a strenuous-effort for the enforce- 
ment of this law and any failure to comply 
with the requirements may result in fine or im- 
prisonment. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
placed itself on record favoring an amendment 
to the compulsory education law. Children can 
now be compelled to attend half a day only, and 
the board believes that this should be changed 
to a full day. 

Louisville, Ky. A parental school is to be 
established by the board of education. At pres- 
ent truants are sent to a reform school where 
ineorrigibles are confined. 


Something New. 

It will. no doubt, interest our readers to learn 
of the new Corporation Stationery Company, 
located at 1629 Masonic Temple, Chicago, who 
make a specialty of catering to the wants of 
school boards and teachers. Such articles as 
class programs, school souvenirs, diplomas and 
other fancy school stationery are among their 
largest productions. Experience and especial 
equipment make it possible for this firm to han- 
dle school work more quickly and at lower 
prices than any other firm. 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


Have Recommended, Endorsed, and Advocated the Adoption of the 


“‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 
In the Public Schools of the U. S. 
This “ System” Provides the means of 


Making the text-books last 60 per cent. longer 
Keeping the books Clean, Neat and Sanitary 
Promoting Economy and Hygiene 

Saving Money for Every Taxpayer 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers are Waterproof and Germ Proof. Wear Like Leather 
The Holden Quick Repairing Material Instantly Repairs Broken or Weakened Bindings, Loosened or Torn Leaves 


Orders Amounting to Hun- 


dreds of Thousands of Book Covers — eee cane Mateeted Received Weekly 


ORDER AT ONCE FOR FALL DELIVERY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





When you use Devoe School Water Colors you know that you're 


getting the best quality possible. 
Uniformity of color, smoothness of texture, accuracy of shade. 
Devoe means reliability. 


The cut shows No.4%C. Eight half-pans Crimson, Orange, Gam- 
boge, Green, New Blue, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray; 2 quill brushes. 


No. 4%E same, except one long-handled No. 7 brush instead of 2 
quills; same price. : 


A very large and complete assortment of school supplies; send for 
Address Department 5. 


Devoe @ Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Fulton ee William Sts., New York. 


Grand Ave., Kansas City. 





A Handy Combination. 


Chandler & Barber make a variety of benches . 


and tool cabinets which are useful not only in 
schools but also in the home. The benches are 
provided with an adjustable feature so that the 
table of the bench may be lowered or raised, an 
advantage which will be appreciated by tall and 
short people. It is the first application to 
benches of the adjustable idea which has been 
so successfully used on school desks. The tool 
cabinets manufactured by this firm are fitted 
with different assortments of useful tools, all 
of the best quality. Each tool has its particular 
place, teaching order and preventing loss. 

If there is no convenient place in the house 
or schoolroom for a bench the firm have a pat- 
ented bench cabinet which takes up a space of 
only 18 inches square, but which opened. re- 
veals a three-foot hardwood bench with vise 
and stops, hooks and holders for all needed 
tools, and shelves for planes and ordinary sup- 
plies. This cabinet is built of oak, paneled and 
finely finished and looks like a piece of furni- 
ture. It is also useful in laboratories when a 
bench and vise are needed at times. 

Their No. 7 catalogue illustrates these and 
many other styles of benches, tools and supplies 
useful at home or in the school. The No. 8 
catalogue treats of hammered copper work, 
tools for leather working, etc., all to be had of 
Chandler & Barber, 122-126 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


St. Paul, Minn. The state board of health 
has agreed on the following: 

“Whenever it is proposed to build any school, 
hospital, almshouse, prison or other public in- 
stitution, the plans and specifications for the 
same in respect to sanitary conditions shall be 
submitted to and filed with the Minnesota board 
of health, and no such building shall be con- 
structed until the sanitary arrangements of 
the same have been approved by said board.” 

The type used in school books, while given 
attention in the United States, has not been 
studied so minutely as it has in Germany. 
Myopia is far more prevalent in the latter 
country than it is with us, due in the main to 
the use of Gothic type. For this reason Ger- 
man schools and medical authorities have given 
the matter most thorough study. 

The rule of the German, Cohn, has been gen- 
erally accepted as the minimum requirement. 
He holds that not more than two lines of type 
should be printed in a perpendicular space a 
centimeter high, and that no line should be 
over 100 millimeters (about four inches) long. 

Besides the size of the type, it has been 
pointed out that in its style there should be 
especial pains to have the upper halves of the 
letters clearly formed, since these serve better 
to identify the letters than the lower halves. 
The lines which form the letters should be of 
suitable thickness, since even large type made 
of very fine lines, however graceful in appear- 
ance, is hard to read. The spacing of the let- 
ters is, of course, of importance, and so also is 
the length of the lines. The eye takes in groups 
of about ten letters at a time, and then jerks 
along to another group. 

Urbana, O. For sanitary reasons the school 
authorities have removed all drinking cups 
from the schools. Pupils must bring their own 
cups with them. 

Canton, Ill.. At the suggestion of the board 
of health, the exchange of pencils between pu- 
pils will be-stopped to obviate the danger of 
spreading of disease. 

Mitchell, Ind. Pupils who use tobacco have 
been barred from the town schools by Supt. J. 
S. Clouser. Several years of experience have 
shown the school official that a tobacco user 
does not succeed as well as one who does not 
use it. 

Davenport, Ia. The board of education has 
ruled that all drinking cups used in the public 
schools of this city must be boiled once a day 
while in use: 


Are Filling Large Orders. 


The E. Howard Clock Company is working 
on a large contract for the normal and Latin 
group of Boston schools. Two: master clocks 
are to be installed, operating electrically sixty- 
five subsidiary clocks in the various depart- 
ments. One, in the principal’s office in one of 
the normal buildings, is a four-circuit clock, 
and the other, a two-circuit clock, is in the 
office of the Latin school principal. These 
operate a program, ringing no less than seventy- 
five bells in the various classrooms, marking 
the opening and closing of school, recess hours, 
recitation periods, ete. Of the secondary 
clocks, sixty-two have 12-inch and three have 
18-inch dials. There will also be a four-dial 
tower clock with dials 4 feet in diameter in 
the tower of one of the buildings. The system 
is intended to be in operation by the first of 
January next. 

Another large school order which the com- 
pany has just filled is a complete equipment of 


eight-day weight and pendulum clocks, thirty 


in all, with 12-inch dials and oak cases, for 
the DeWitt Clinton high school in New York 
City, lately completed at a cost of $1,158,000, 


. books for the school. 































Webster’s International Dictionary. 


More and better illustrations. 


other work. 


ence or continuous study at will. 
Accurate and authoritative. 


that Hlustrate. 


hundreds of test questions. 





One volume now ready for delivery. 
April rst. 


and said to be the finest school building in 
America. 

The Howard Company has lately contracted 
for the time system of the new Wood Worsted 
Mill at Lawrence, the largest mill of its kind 
in the world. The work includes a tower clock 
with illuminated 6-foot dial on the front of 
the building. This is the master clock, fitted 
with contact which electrically operates forty 
secondary clocks with 24-inch dials in oak 
cases, iecaeieineieiathiemaaits 

School Libraries. 
In line with a general movement to improve 


‘the schools of the state, the Louisiana state 


board of education is making an energetic cam- 
paign for school libraries. December 14 was 
Library day, on which every school district that 
was without a library was urged to provide an 
entertainment. The value of books and read- 
ing and school libraries in particular were ex- 
plained. The net. proceeds of this entertain- 
ment were to be applied to the purchase of 
State Supt. Aswell is- 
sued a booklet to aid teachers in preparing for 
this day. Quotations relating to books and 
reading, and selections suitable for the enter- 
tainment were given, together with the state 
law on school libraries and other suggestive 
material. —_—__—___— 
School Pin Manufacturer. 

Henry C. Haskell, 15 West Twenty-seventh 
street, New York City, designer and maker of 
college, fraternity and society pins and medals, 
issues no catalogs. Nevertheless he welcomes 
all inquiries for special articles, submitting ex- 
elusive drawings and estimates on pins to. be 
finished in gold or silver. 
the watchword of the firm, which now has been 
established for more than twenty-five years. 
Prompt attention is given to all inquiries. It 
is deemed a privilege to send plates on request. 


AS NEW AS THE NEW YEAR 


THE NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Now running off the press is a product of the leading educators of the country. 
The most valuable and important educational work published since the advent of 


A Work of Unparalled Excellence for Principal, Teacher, Pupil 
SOME OF ITS UNIQUE FEATURES | 


A larger type than ever before used in any other work of reference. 


A simpler and more interesting treatment of all subject matter. 

The pronunciation, phonetically, of all difficult titles. 

A logical, self-interpreting cross reference index permitting extended study. 

Brimful of subjects pertaining to school work such as ‘‘Heating and Ventilation.”’ 
- Hundreds of late subjects such as ‘““Government Meat Inspection,” found in no 


All subjects relating to Psychology, Pedagogy, Methods, etc., masterfully 
treated and linked together by our system of cross reference, permitting quick refer- 


In closest sympathy with the best and latest methods of teaching. 

In its preparation the publishers have had the co-operation of hundreds of the 
leading educators of the United States who generously offered valuable suggestions 
during its course of preparation, and which were embodied in the work. 

Thousands of subjects, not one obsolete or useless, and hundreds of illustrations 


Accompanied by a carefully prepared Course of Study containing scores of 


excellent outlines on every department of school work, helpful suggestions, and 


The complete work will be ready about 
Sample pages and further particulars free. 


DIXON, HANSON & COMPANY, Educational Publishers . 


Stability has been - 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stereoscopic Photographs. 

More attention is being given to visual in- 
struction than ever before in the history of 
education. The stereoscopic photograph meets 
this need far better than any other method of 
instruction. Underwood & Underwood of New 
York City are recognized to be the leading pub- 
lishers of stereoscopic photographs in the 
world. They have the largest stock of nega- 
tives ever made by one firm—over 200,000— 


from which their School Seric has been se- 
lected. 


Reduced Color Box. 

Teachers and supervisors of art education in 
the public school, following that general ten- 
deney toward the so-called “low-tone” color, 
influenced by Whistler and the old Japanese 
prints, have heretofore attempted to secure 
these neutrals and general low-tones areas by 
mixing primaries with black, charcoal gray, or 
sepia, or by mixing complementaries. The Mil- 
ton Bradley Reduced Color Box now obviates 
this difficulty by supplying a carefully adjusted 
and perfectly related scale of the six spectrum 
colors reduced in value to a sufficient degree 
below the standard scale to give a pronounced 
neutral effect while still retaining the exact 
tone quality of each color. 


The Reduced Color Box contains eight pans, 
the six reduced colors, and the two pure neu- 
trals, dark and light, black and white. The 
range of tone in this box is sufficiently large to 
cover nearly all the requirements of study from 
natural objects such as fruit or flowers. In 
thus meeting the most advanced demands of 
color education in the two points of reduced 
intensity and of an exact adjustment of chro- 
matic intervals, the Milton Bradley Reduced 
Color Box supplies a distinct need and opens 
a new field for progress. 


_— ———— 


—_— 
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POINTS TO PURCHASERS OF SCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 

In the latest issue of the School Bulletin Ed- 
itor Bardeen prints thirteen points to be con- 
sidered in the purchase of good school desks: 

What You Should Get. 

1. Best selected hard maple. 


9. Best varnish—two coats and filler. 

3. Iron all new and tough, from northern 
Michigan. 

4. Best japan, oven baked, never peeling off. 
Best quality glue. 
Woods fastened to irons by dovetail. 
Irons should weigh 33 pounds. 
Foot rest and brace. 
Rounded corners and beveled edges. 

10. Noiseless hinge that cannot sag, as 
weight of pupil does not rest on bolt. 

11. Artistic and neat appearance. 

12. Built with proper curves for comfort and 
health of pupils. 

13. Should last as long as the building. 

He adds what is often offered by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers: 


What Is Sometimes Offered. 
1. Second class wood. 
9. Covered with cheap varnish, one coat. 
3. All or part scrap iron, brittle. 
4. Black paint, soon dried, soon coming off. 
5. Cheap glue, soon falling away. 
6. Woods attached to irons by wedges and 
screws. 
7. Irons weigh 25 pounds. 
8. No foot rest. 
9. Square corners and edges. 
10. Noisy, hard working hinge that soon sags. 
11. Clumsy and awkward. 
12. Hard and uncomfortable for pupils. 
13. Soon fall to pieces. 


or 


Sess 





Classes for Defectives. 

New York City. For the first time in the 
history of the city are the public schools providing 
instruction for physically defective children. 
A special school on the east side and special 
classes in Brooklyn have been organized. 

It was not until Superintendent Maxwell 
called the attention of the board of education 
to the fact that provision should be made for 
the instruction of the physically defective chil- 
dren that action was taken: A special commit- 
tee was appointed and just before the close of 
the last school year it presented a report recom- 
mending that the board take over the school 
for crippled children on the east side at 29 
Montgomery street. 

The plan suggested was approved and last 
June the school became a part of the public 
school system. ‘The school has an attendance 
of about 100 children and occupies a rented 
building. ‘he pupils are taken to school each 
morning in a coach, are given a noon lunch, 
medical treatment, and baths. Their instruc- 
tion is mainly along manual and industrial 
lines. 

The plan under which the school is being 
conducted is a co-operative one. The teachers 
and supplies are furnished by the board of edu- 
cation, and the teachers and children during 
school hours are under the exclusive supervision 
of the board. The society which formerly con- 
ducted the school provides the building, the 
coach for the transportation of the children, 
and such food and medical attendance as may 
be necessary during school hours. 

The pupils range from six to seventeen years 
of age, and the instruction, which is individual, 
is adapted to each child’s needs, and varies from 
kindergarten, through mat weaving and manual 
training or industrial work to regular primary 
grade instruction. The new class is proving a 
Success, and parents having crippled children 
or teachers knowing of crippled children in the 
neighborhood are invited to communicate with 
the principal of P. S. 104. 





THE PUBLIC DEMAND THE TRUTH! 








At the present time there is being extensively circulated, in all parts of the country, a 


pamphlet bearing the signature of G 


C. Merriam Co., entitled “ dhe Truth 


About Certain So-called Webster's Dictionaries,’’ in which Lae attack 
Laird & Lee’s WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTION Y. 


MERRIAM Co. FORCE THE ISSUE! 





Zs A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS: <z 


WHY did you wait until within a few weeks ago before taking steps to interfere with a 

amas business that has been built up by hard work and the expenditure of thousands of dollars, 
if you had any right in the name Webster, after the 1847 copyright expired —seventeen years ago ? 
In view of these facts, is it not a little short of a crime to attempt to crush and drive a competitor 
out of business after permitting that competitor to advertise and keep the name 
‘*‘Webster’’ alive before the public for so many years ? 


WHY did you not take steps to stop t 
ams «=Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket W 


fifteen years ago? Did you not kno 
WHY did you not take steps to stop 


Webster’s Modern Dictionary, published in 1895 (eleven years ago) ? 







tion and distribution (nearly 2,000,000 copies) of 
ouncing Dictionary, published in 1892, nearly 
was the first ever issued? 

ication and distribution (over half a million) of 
Is it not a fact 


that you knew that this dictionary was extensively advertised under the name of ‘‘Webster”’? If so, 
is it not true, also, that you did not place any special value on the name so long as it did 
not directly interfere with your school business ? 
W Hd Y did you not take steps to stop the publication and distribution of ‘‘Grimm-Webster,’’ (Ger- 
mmmmmmes man-English and English-German) Dictionary, copyrighted in 1897 (nine years ago) ? 
Was it also because this book was not used in the schools that you placed so little value 


on the name ‘‘ Webster’’ ? 


WHY 





did you not take steps to stop the publication and distribution of ‘‘ Salva-Webster,”” (Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish) Dictionary, copyrighted in 1898 (eight years ago)? It 


appears that this title also did not attract your attention. 


WHY 





did you not take steps to stop the publication and distribution of Laird & Lee’s “ Littré- 
Webster,’’? (English-French and French-English) Dictionary, published in 1899 (seven 


years ago), also of The Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary ; Laird & Lee’s Vesf-Pocket ‘‘ Kaiser ”’ 
Dictionary, and Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard (English-Spanish and Spanish-English) Diction- 
ary, (aggregate sales over 200,000)? These dictionaries having been advertised for years in the same 
mediums used by your company, you, of course, must have known that they were on the market. 


WHY did you not take steps to stop the publication and distribution of Webster’s New Standard 
amas L)ictionary, five editions, the first one published in 1903, two sample copies of which were 
sent direct to the editorial rooms of the American Book Company, per order, October 3d, 1903, 
presumably for examination, nearly three years before any move was made to prevent 
their sale, and after twelve distinct dictionaries had been published bearing the name ‘‘ Webster’’ ? 


WHY _ did you claim that Webster’s Handy Dictionary is « From the latest edition of the 
ERR RARER 


large dictionary of Noah Webster’’ ? 


Does it not bear all the ear marks of 


an English lexicon? Can you account for the similarity between this dictionary and the edition 
published by the Chicago Tribune in 1886, not copyrighted, illustrations and style of type and 
size of pages appearing to be almost identical — 260 cuts in one and 258 in the other — print 
evidently pearl type (twenty to thirty years old), so small that it must have ruined the 


eyes of thousands of children? 


WH Y did you deviate from the system, followed in all the different editions of your dictionaries, 
amuse beginning each vocabulary word with a capital, up to Webster’s ‘‘Little Gem”’ Dictionary, 
copyrighted in 1905, in which the capitals are used only where required, a system first adopted by 


Laird & Lee ? 


WHY 





is it that none of the lexicons published by Laird & Lee appealed to you as a menace to 
the name “Webster’’ until after Webster’s New Standard Dictionary appeared on 


the market? Is it because this particular edition has proven so popular among educators, the 
schools, the trade and the public, that you now make your unwarranted attack ? 
This subject is of vital concern to everyone, therefore the public is entitled to know the truth. 


Boards of Education, the Schools and the Trade 42! who believe in the American spirit 


of this unwarranted attack upon us. 


of fair play will understand the motive 


Send for pamphlets Nos. 1 and 2 regarding the controversy. 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


A Globe Catalogue. 

A great variety of globes for use in the 
school, library and office are shown in catalogue 
“C” of the Atlas School Supply Co., 315-321 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Terrestrial globes, 
most commonly used, and celestial globes are 
chiefly shown. Besides these there are the 
slated globe and spherical biackboards so in- 
valuable in spherical geometry. 


The terrestrial globe has many advantages. 
A time dise enables one to tell at a glance the 
time at any point on the earth’s surface rela- 
tive to the time when the observation is made. 
The difference in longitude and latitude be- 
tween any places can be readily noted. The 
analema shows where the direct rays of the sun 
fall on any day of the year. In like manner 
the lighting of the earth at different times of 
the day and the lighting and heating of the 
earth at various seasons can be studied. 

The present catalogue shows globes of all 
sizes and prices ranging from eight to eighteen 
inches and from $5.00 to $50.00. The Atlas 
School Supply Co., Chicago, is well known in 
educational circles for the quality of the globes 
manufactured. 


Mercerburg Academy, Mercerburg, Va., re- 
cently purchased five physics tables of the Cen- 
tral Scientific Company, Chicago. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, has 


added another McIntosh Imperial Dissolving 
Lantern. 


Physiology is made a compulsory study in 
many schools and colleges of the country. The 
text book method is followed almost exclu- 
sively and the subject taken as a necessary 
evil. If schools were to adopt Dr. Minder’s 
Sexless Manikin, and show the pupils exactly 
how each and every individual is constructed, 
and that in a life-like manner, there can be 
little doubt but that the subject would become 
most interesting and stand out among all 
other studies. 


Sergel’s The latest and best 
collection of recita- 


Selections tions; most of them 
Ho. { new, all of them good. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


Dramatic Publishing Company 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago 















































































ALABAMA. 
Athens—State agricultural scbool will be rebuilt; 
cost $4,500. ARKANSAS. 


Fordyce—School will be erected. Hot Springs—J. 
W. Golucke & Co., Atlanta, selected as architects for 
$100,000 high school. Mammoth Spring—School will 
be built. Jonesboro—Will issue bonds for $50,000 to 


erect a school. = Ga LIFORNIA. 

Napa—Archt. W. H. Corlett is preparing plans for 
2-story high school; cost, $50,000. Archt. L. W. Tur- 
ton is preparing plans for a 2-story grammar school; 
cost, $40,000. San Diego—Henry Lord Gay selected 
as architect for school to be erected on University 
Heights. Archt. F. 8S. Allen, Pasadena, selected to 
plan addition to Sherman Heights school; $22,000. 
Sacramento—Archt. R. A. Herold prepared plans fo. 
Lincoln school at Fourth and Q streets. San Fran- 
cisco—The following architects have been appointed 
to supervise the erection of new public school build- 
ings: McKinley School, Archt. Macrea; Bay View. 
Stone & Smith; Grattan and Schrader School, A. M. 
Edelman; Madison Primary, M. J. Lyon; Park, A. F. 
Heide; Sutro Grammar, F. D. Voorhees; Golden Gate, 
Salfield & Kohlberg; York and Twenty-third school, 
Banks & Copeland; Winfield Scott, Oscar Haupt; Lip- 
pard and Berkshire, Havens & Toepke; West End 
Primary, A. M. Edelmann; Oceanside, O’Brien & 
Werner; Connecticut and Army, O’Brien & Werner; 
Polytechnic, D. J. Kearns; Sunnyside, Stone & Smith; 
Bergerot, Emil Lemme; South End, W. Mooser; Sheri- 
dan Primary, F. D. Voorhees; Marshall Primary, M. 
J. Lyon; Spring Valley Grammar, W. Curlett; Jean 
Parker, Stone & Smith; Garfield, D. D. Kearns; Pan- 
handle, Salfield & Kohlberg. Alturas (Modoc Co.)— 
High school will be built. 


COLORADO 
Pueblo—Archt. Francis W. Cooper preparing plans 
for 3-story high school to cost $150,000. Denver— 
Monastic Order of Lazarists will erect an ecclesiastical 
college; cost, $600,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
New Britain—S8-room addition will be built to East 
Street school and 4-room addition to Lincoln school. 
10-room school will be erected. 


FLORIDA. 

Dade County—School Dist. No 1 issued $40,000 of 
bonds. Duval County—$50,000 high school will be 
built; plans by Archt. W. B. Camp. Key West—Mon- 
roe county will erect $20,000 high school. 


GEORGIA. 

Waycross—Two schools will be erected to cost $10,- 
000 each. Yatesville—$4,000 of bonds will be issued 
for erecting a school. Jefferson—Will issue $15,000 of 
bonds to erect school. 

ILLINOIS. 

Peoria—Glen Oak school is being erected; plans by 
Archt. Albert Kiefer. East St. Louis—Contemplate 
erecting a $60,000 colored high school. Urbana— 
Areht. J. W. Royer has plans for a 1-story, $2,500 
school. Lake Forest—Contracts for addition to school 
building and manual training department in Central 
school let. Evanston-—-Archt. L. G. Hallberg, Chicago, 
prepared plans for seminary for Swedish M. EB. Church. 
Cuba—School will be built. Chicago—Archt. Dwight 
H. Perkins has finished plans for a three-story school 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GD, 


Manufacturers of 


Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 











School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings: 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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to be known as the Chopin 
School; cost, $160,000. 
Aurora—$125,000 of bonds 
will be issued for purchas- 
ing site and erecting a 
high school. Peoria—Plans 
for proposed Lincoln ave- 
nue high school drawn by 
Archt. Robert Hotchkiss. 
Danville—Plans are being 
drawn for new school to 
replace the Washington 
building. Odell—School is 
being erected. Watertown 
—Plans are being drawn 
for a new school. 


INDIANA. 
Sconomy—6-room school 
will be erected; plans by 
Archt. W. S. Kaufman, 
Richmond. Eaton—School 
will be built. Portland— 
School will be erected. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Howe—Brick and stone 
school will be built. Coal- 
gate—Voted the issuance 
of $27,000 school bonds. Address the Mayor. 

IOWA. 

Fontanelle—School is in course of construction. 
Cedar Falls—Plans will be prepared for a_ library 
building for the State Normal school. Des Moines— 
$20,000 gymnasium building being erected for Des 
Moines College. 

° KANSAS. 

Kansas City—Will vote on-the issuance of $200,000 
in bonds to build new school and make improvements 
on old buildings. Emporia—Two new schools will be 
erected. Troy-—School is being erected. Kingman— 
$25,000 high school wil be erected. 












433 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KENTUCKY 
Louisville—School will be erected at Twenty-ninth 
and Grayson streets. New Albany-—Colored high school 
being erected at West First and Spring streets. 
LOUISIANA. 
Shreveport—Public school will be erected on Travis 
street. 
MARYLAND. | 
Baltimore—Archts. Sun- 
derland Bros., Washington, 
D. C., have plans for an 
addition to the buildings 
of the University of 
Maryland ; $50,000 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Archt. James T. 
Kelley is working on 
plans for a 15-room school 
in the West End. North- 
field—Archt. G. Wilton 
Lewis has plans for an ad- 
ministration building for 
the Mt. Herman School 
for Boys. Boston—A 12- 
room school is to be erect- 
ed in the Dorchester dis- 
trict from Archt. Edw. T. 
P. Graham’s plans. Quincy 
-—12-room school will be 
built; plans by Archts. 
Hurd & Gore. Newton— 
Archts. Ripley & Russell, 
Boston, have prepared 
plans for a brick school to 


ADDRESS 




































be erected on Crescent 
street. Springfield—School 
will be erected. Chicopee 


—2-room addition will -be 
built to Fairview school. 


MICHIGAN. 

Blanchard—aArcht. Earl 
H. Mead, Harbor Springs, 
has prepared plans for a 
2-room school in District 
No. 4, Rolland township. 
East Jordan—School will 
be erected in District No. 
5, Echo township. Che- 
boygan—Archt. Edward 
Demar, Sault Ste. Marie, 
is preparing plans for a 
high school building; cost, 
$35,000. Hart — School 
District No. 5, Golden 
township, has voted bonds 
for $3,000 to erect school. 
Battle Creek — $450,000 
high school will be erected. 
Detroit—Archts. Malcom- 
son & Higginbotham have 
finished plans for $250,000 





















LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating a. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 


DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS 


FOR RATES ON CARDS | WM. ELLIOT & SON 
THIS DIRECTORY 


Wm. GEO. BRUCE, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


W. R. Parsons & Son Co. 


ARCHITECTS 









Publishers of Plans for Modern Twentieth 
Century School Buildings, 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


addition to Central 
and specifications drawn for a new school. 
High school will be erected. 
be built. 


Hamilton—Plans 

Lansing— 

Painesdale—School will 

Plainwell—Will erect school. 
MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis—Archt. E. 8S. Stebbins prepared plans 
for LaFayette school and addition to Simmons school. 
St. Paul—Plans for the addition to the Ericsson school 
approved. Eveleth—School District No. 18 is to build 
a school. Elbow Lake—Archts. William Elliot & Son, 
St. Paul, selected to prepare plans for $25,000 high 
school. Minneapolis—Site has been purchased on Win- 
ter street, between Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth 
avenues southeast, for a new school School will be 
erected at 23rd avenue n. e. and C. street. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Ittabena—Archt. R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
has prepared plans for a school; cost, $15,000. Shu- 
buta—Plans being prepared for a $10,000 brick school 
to replace one recently destroyed by fire. Mathison— 


High school. 


$12,000 in bonds will be issued for the erection of new 
Centreville—-$12,500 school will be erected. 


school. 








a 


SCHOOL HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 


305 Scandinavian Bank Bldg. 


Correspondence Solicited ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















DES MOINES, IA. 


















All Classes 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES. THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. The 
NEW YORK 


377-379 Broadway 
Mention this publication. 
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MISSOURI. 

St.. Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has plans for a $190,000 
school; also plans for $70,000 school. $60,000 colored high 
school will be erected at Fifteenth and Market streets. Mary- 
yille—State normal ‘school is_in course of construction; cost, 


$350,000. NEBRASKA. : 

Omaha—12-room Vinton school will be erected; plans by 
Archt. Fred W. Clark. Berlin—Archt. J. P. Guth, Omaha, has 
plans for a 4-room, $6,000 school. Lyons—School will be 
built. Arlington—$15,000 school will be erected. Grand 
Island—$60,000 high school is in course of construction. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Oakland—School No. 1 will be built; plans by Archt. T. W. 
Wentworth. Kearny—Archt. Jno. W. Warren, Newark, has 
been selected by the board to prepare plans for a school at 
Devon terrace and Devon street; cost, $50,000. Gloucester— 
Archt. Herbert N. Moffett, Camden, prepared plans for-a pri- 
mary school to be erected on Hunter street. Cranbury—4-room 
concrete school will be erected at Half Acre. Florence—Plans 
are being prepared for new school. Newark—Plans of Archt. 
Nathan Myers for the new commercial and manual training 
high school approved. NEW YORK. 


De Ruyter—Voted to erect school. 
of education. Hinsdale—School, recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt. Troy—City authorities are considering the 
erection of several new school buildings. New York—aArcht. C. 
B. J. Snyder, 500 Park avenue, has plans for a public school 
building on I’orty-seventh street east of Ninth avenue, for the 
city. Cost, $350,000. Syracuse—Archts. Russell & King pre- 
pared plans for a $200,000 high school. Brooklyn—Archt. C. 
B. J. Snyder prepared plans for School No. 5 to be erected 
on Tillary, Lawrence and Bridge streets. Schenectady—Plans 
for two new public schools are being altered to provide for 
two additional rooms each. Cuba—School will be erected. 
Riverhead, L. I.—$10,000 of school bonds sold. White Plains 
—Bids for .$150,000 school bonds will be received January 11, 
1907. Address, G. H. Baskerville, clerk. Binghamton— $10,- 
000 addition will be built to Fairview school and $7,000 addi- 
tion to Laurel school. New York City—Archt. A. W. Ross has 
prepared plans for an extension to the public school on Gates, 
near Stuyvesant avenue; estimated cost, $155,000. New Platz 
—Plans for the new normal school have been completed. Brock- 
port—$20,000 grade school will be built. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Albemarle—Archts. Hook & Rogers, Charlotte, have com- 


pleted plans for new building at the Normal and Collegiate 
Institute. 


Address secretary, board 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Enderlin—School will be erected in the town of Pontiac. 
Cogswell—School will be erected. Carrington—Archts. R. J. 
Haxby & Co. preparing plans for a high school; cost, $25,000. 

OHIO. 

Mt. Vernon—Archt. Frank L. Packard, Columbus, has plans 
for the following: Two-story brick school, $20,000; 2-story 
brick school, $17,000; 2-story brick addition to school, $13,000 ; 
improvements to school, $10,000. Youngstown—Archt. R. F. 
Thompson has plans for a fireproof 8-room school to be erected 
in the East End; cost, $40,000. Dillonvale—Archts. C. C. & 
A. L. Thayer, New Castle, Pa., are preparing plans for an 11- 
room school; cost, $25,000. Nelsonville—$45,000 of bonds will 
be issued for purchasing a site and erecting a school house. 
Madisonville—4-room school is being erected. Cincinnati— 
Archt. E. H. Dornette employed to prepare plans for a manual 
training building. ‘Warren—Sold $64,000 school bonds. Mingo 
—High school will be built. Cleveland—DPlans for new Clark 








School auditorium prepared by Archt. F. S. Barnum; 14-room 
$randon school. 


addition will be built to Conneaut—High 






conditions. 


or hearsay. 


Ls Write for illustrated catalogue. 


schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 
how they look and work under your 
You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 
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school will be erected; cost, $30,000. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma—Contemplate erecting a high 
school building. . Enid—Schoof will be 
built in the Fifth ward. Pawhuska—Will 
issue $30,000 bonds to build school 


— PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg—Archt. John B. Elliott pre- 
pared plans for alterations to Minersville 
school building. Ashley—Archts. Ball- 
inger & Perrot, Philadelphia, have com- 
pleted plans for alterations and additions 
to St. Leo’s parochial school. Glassport— 
board of education contemplates 
erecting school to contain 12 or 14 rooms; 
cost, $25,000 to $30,000. Haffey—Brick 
public school will be erected at Lincoln 
Vark. Norristown—Archts. Newman & 
Harris nave prepared plans for J. K. Gotwals public school. 
New Castle—High school will be erected; estimated cost, 
$200,000. Altoona—-$200,000 will be spent for additional 
Poftsville—Contract for plans for the new $30,000 
school was awarded to Archt. F. X. Reilly. Williamsport— 
10-room school will be erected corner of Washington and 
Grove streets; cost, $35,000. Wilkes Barre—$98,000 of school 
building bonds will be sold. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence—BHighth ward school will be erected on Plain- 
field street and Pocasset avenue and a 12-room school on 
Public and Temple streets. 


TENNESSEE. 
Memphis—Two new schools will be erected. 
TEXAS. 
Port Arthur—Archt. J. A. Simon, Coffeyville, Kans., will 
prepare plans for new school. Houston—The Lexington col- 
ored school, recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. « 


VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk—2-story frame building will be erected on Bosse- 
vain avenue for St. George’s school; cost, $10,000. Ports- 
mouth—School will be erected; plans by Archt. Edward 
Overman. 

WASHINGTON. 

North Yakima—Archt. Newton C. Gaunt, Seattle, is pre- 
paring plans for two 8-room schools. Ballard—Archt. New- 
ton C. Gaunt, Seattle, is preparing plans for a 12-room brick 
and stone school. Silverton—S8-room, $12,000 school will be 
built." Seattle—Archt. James Stephen is completing plans 
for addition to school on Seventh avenue. Tacoma—Plans 
and specifications are prepared by Archt. Frederick Heath 
for 6-room additions to the Lowell and Whitman schools. 
Ballard—Plans of Archts. Sexton & Struck for new school 
accepted. Sprague—$25,000 addition will be built to school. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Cameron—Archts Alexander & Chaplin, New Martinsville, 

are preparing plans for a high school. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Kearneysville—Concrete school will be erected. 
WISCONSIN. 
Fairchild—School will be erected. 
school is being erected. Vlatteville—Normal school is in 
course of construction. Chippewa Falls—Notre Dame parish 
will erect $50,000 high school. Grand Rapids—$15,000 will 
be appropriated for the erection of a school. Oconto—Will 
issue $25,000 of bonds for new school. 


Neenah—New high 


Special Studies. 

Cincinnati, O. Upon recommendation of Supt. 
Dyer, another special class for backward pupils will 
be established in the city schools. 

Ligioner, Ind. The local school board has intro- 
duced the study of German and has added a line of 
commercial branches. The classes will be organized 
in commercial geography, business English, book- 
keeping, stenography and typewriting. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has instructed 
the instructor of drawing to outline a course of 
mechanical drawing for the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Color work is to be dropped to a certain 
extent and replaced by mechanical drawing. 








E. H. SHELDON & GO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 
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PRACTICABILITY 


Before inaugurating our school telephone 
advertising campaign, we conclusively de. 
monstrated by time tests of actual installa. 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus. 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 

**School Telephone’? Bulletin, No. 6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinct systems, and “‘ Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No, 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


THE ELECTRIC GOODS MFG. CO. 


115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


21 years of electrical specialty 
experience. 

We have the plant. the men, and 

the experience. 








EASY-ADJUSTING 


STEEL SHELVES 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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Constructed entirely of steel and therefore 
fire-proof as well as sanitary. 

Shelves are adjustable to any height and all 
parts are portable and interchangeable and 
easily set up. 

Built in single stacks for wall use and in 
double stacks for use in the center of the room, 


Sells for less than one half the cost of sec- 
tional cases. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 
R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO., 90 LaSalle St., Chicago 


School Program Glocks 


The Gillette Electric Time Alarm; 
simplest, best and most reliable. 


wRitTeE— 


HARLEIGH GILLETTE & CO. 
203-207 So. Canal 8t. CHICAGO 


OKERS 
~~ Churchill’ & Spalding, 


468 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARD CONVEN- 
TION. 
(Concluded trom Page 4) “ 

Contrasting the present schoolhouse and its 
equipment with the schoolhouses some of us 
attended a quarter of a century ago will show 
the wonderful improvement in the schools of 
our sthte. 


How well we remember the old village school- 
house—a frame ‘structure resembling our mod- 
ern creamery, heated with a stove placed in 
the rear of each room, the stovepipe running 
the entire length thereof, and ventilated by 
cracks in the siding on the outside and holes 
in the plastering on the inside. Its library 
consisted of a few text books strewn over the 
desks of the teachers and one dictionary car- 
ried from one room to the other. About all 
the physical apparatus worth mentioning was 
the stove poker and the ferrule, and the only 
decorations were the wood carvings made by 
the small boy’s jack knife in the home made 
soft pine seats. 

Behold the schoolhouse of today—a _ beauti- 
ful stone or brick building, with modern desks, 
slate blackboards, a well stocked library, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, relief maps, free text 
books, expensive physical and chemical appa- 
ratus, steam heated and scientifically ventilated. 
Progress has been so rapid and improvement 
so great that we are tempted to think that our 
present school system is nearly perfect. In- 
vestigation, however, discloses defects and 
shows room for still further improvement. 

We have solved the problems of school ar- 
chitecture, heating, ventilation and sanitation 
—in fact most of the problems pertaining to 
utility. But, so far, the question of beautify- 
ing school buildings,*and more particularly 
school grounds, has received but little serious 
consideration. 


Artistic Sense of the Nation. 


But why should school boards be bothered 
with the question of beautifying? Is it not 
enough that the health and comfort of pupils 
and teachers are attended to? What is gained 
by adding the element of beauty to that of 
comfort and convenience ? 


As a-nation we are not aesthetic. We are 
commercial and practical. The yellow of gold 
appeals to us more than the russet of a sun- 
rise; the whiteness of silver than the mellow 
moonlight. A field of waving grain delights 
us because associated with dollars, and in 
sight of hills and mountains we wonder if they 
contain stone, lime or possibly gold. Trees 
suggest to us cordwood and green grass pas- 


NEW BUILDING 
NEW LOCATION 
NEW STOCK 


On April 18th we were burned 
out. On April 25th we were in 
new offices. On May 10th our 
new building was completed. 


WE ARE NOW 
READY FOR BUSINESS 


and willsoon have a new store 
in Greater San Francisco. Will 
continue as before to handle 


School Furniture and Supplies 
Books and Apparatus 
Opera and Church Seating 


All manufacturers and publishers desir- 
ing a Coast connection can correspond 
with us. 


THE WHITAKER & RAY CO. 


36th and San Pablo Ave. 
OAKLAND, - ~- CALIFORNIA 
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ture. We are more in- 
terested in the potato 
patch than in the flower 
bed. We have a lynx 
eye for money, but are 
almost blind to the 
beautiful. The last few 
years, however, have 
witnessed a ~ budding 
desire for the pictur- 
esque. In our state 
the Minnesota Muni- 
cipal and Commercial 
League has agitated 
the beautifying of 
streets, parks and pub- 
lic grounds, and com- 
mercial clubs have giv- 
en some attention to 
improving appear- 
ances. But the most 
encouraging movement 
in this direction is the 
organization of ladies’ 
improvement clubs throughout the state. Where 
these clubs flourish the town improves in at- 
tractiveness, 


Plaster 
Casts 


Beautifying a School Mission. 


The public school is our public improvement 
soil. Here the seed of future improvement and 
advancement should be planted and cultivated. 
Where shall we awaken a taste for the beauti- 
ful in nature and in art, if not in our schools? 
In this beautifying movement, therefore, our 
schools should not only be abreast but should 
be ahead. To see the streets of a village boul- 
evarded, planted with trees, mowed and kept 
clean; its parks made attractive; its ceme- 
teries, village hall and grounds tastefully 
kept; its private yards and lawns smooth and 
beautiful, and the schoolhouses thereof dilapi- 
dated and the school grounds overgrown with 
weeds and covered with rubbish, what a mock- 
ery upon the term education. 

Yes, it is our duty as school boards to make 
schoolhouses and grounds models of neatness 
and order and beauty, not only because beauti- 
ful schoolhouses and grounds add to the at- 
tractiveness of our towns and delight pupils, 
teachers and every beholder, but more particu- 
larly because beautiful schoolhouses and grounds 
tend to create a taste for the beautiful and 
furnish an incentive toward beautifying. 


Cleanliness the Underlying Principle. 


The how of beautifying is not within the 
scope of my subject, but I cannot refrain from 
pointing out what I consider the first element 
in- making our schoolhouses and grounds at- 
tractive, which is to keep schoolrooms and es- 
pecially the floors neat, clean and orderly and 
school grounds free from weeds and rubbish. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness” and “order 
is heaven’s first law.” School boards should 
do more than that toward beautifying, but 
ought never to do less. I want to strongly 
emphasize this fact, because there is a gen- 
eral tendency to carelessness in this respect. 
Cleanliness, neatness, order and a taste for the 
beautiful cannot successfully be developed in 
an environment of filth, disorder and unat- 
tractiveness. We are prone to forget the edu- 
cative value of our surroundings. Asked to 
step into a neat, clean and elegant office, you 
will naturally see to it that your feet are clean, 
take your cigar out of your mouth and refrain 
from spitting on the floor; walk into a dirty, 
dingy room, and you are indifferent as to how 
much filth follows you or how much is left be- 
hind. If well kept offices educate men in good 
manners, clean and inviting schoolrooms will 
educate children in taste and refinement. 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Soulpture Etc. 
“ee for “<< 


SCHOOL ROOM 
DECORATION. 
These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 


highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Fermatore. 
Milwaukee, - 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Another thought. Couldn’t our teachers and 
pupils be made to assist in this beautifying? 

If we concede importance to this matter, then 
let us give it due thought and attention, and 
not relinquish our efforts until the school- 
houses and school grounds throughout our 
state are models of beauty and the pride of 
every community. 

Last Session. 

The last meeting of the Associated Boards 
was a joint session with the High School Coun- 
cil. The’ greater usefulness of the state high 
school system was the general topic discussed. 
Supt. Seldon F. Smyser of Morris read a paper 
on the County Agricultural-Normal-Industrial 
High School. Resolutions were passed favor- 
ing industrial training to meet the needs of 
farming communities and for better training 
of rural teachers. A committee, composed of 
C. J. Swendson, St. James; S. F. Smyser, Mor- 
ris; S. E. Perley, Moorhead; B. Bieri, Wells, 
was appointed to urge the matter before the 
state legislature. 

The officers of the association for the ensu- 
ing year are: President, W. H. Skemp, Clo 
quet; vice-president, B. D. Blair, Winona; sec 
retary, W. F. Fritzi, Sleepy Eye; treasurer, A. 
D. Doane, St. Cloud; delegate to National Ed 
ucational Association convention, J. H. Sharp, 
Moorhead. 


Donaldsville, La. Contract for furniture in 
the new high school has been awarded to the 
American Seating Company. Other bidders 
were C. H. Meyers, Houston, Tex., and F. F. 
Hansell & Bro., New Orleans. 

The new school building at Macon, Mo., is 
now completed and is fitted throughout with the 
improved artificial slate blackboard which is 
applied with a trowel by an expert mechanic, 
giving a continuous surface without seams 0 
joints. The blackboards were furnished by M 
H. E. Beckley, Chicago, who makes a specialty 
of blackboard work. 

Whittier State School, Whittier, Calif., has 
added a McIntosh Lantern outfit to their list 
of apparatus. 
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Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjusters 


Are now used in Hundreds of 
Schools. They Lower or Raise the 
Shade Roller to any part of wit 
# dow, placing Light and Ventila- 
m tion under perfect control. Guaral- 
—™ teed satisfactory at small expense. 
Send for twenty page booklet 
sample of the “Johnson Window 
Stop” (on which the adjuster works) 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


JVOHNSON’S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 
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CHAMPIONSHIP GOLD MEDALS 


For American Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Writers. 


Pitman’s Journal offers a solid gold medal, 
value one hundred and fifty dollars ($150), to 
be held as an Isaac Pitman Shorthand Cham- 
pionship Trophy carrying the title of Cham- 
pionship for the year. This championship 
medal will have to be wrested from the holder 
from year to year. 

The first and every subsequent championship 
winner will also receive and retain as his abso- 
lute property a second solid gold record medal, 
value seventy-five dollars ($75), suitably in- 
scribed and recording that the holder was the 
Champion American Isaac Pitman Writer for 
that year. The obverse side of this medal bears 
a life-like reproduction of the head of the late 


Sir Isaac Pitman, and it is worthy of note 


that the design and dies were cut by Mr. Allan 
Wyon, F. S. A., medallist to his majesty King 
Edward. These medals, which are made of 18 
and 22 karat gold and hand carved, are on 
view at the office of Pitman’s Journal, 31 Union 
Square, New York. 

The competition will be open to all writers 
of the Isaac Pitman system who have com- 
menced the study of the system within the 
limits of the continent of North America and 
adjacent islands. Competitors must be resi- 
dents of this territory for at least one year 
prior to the date of the competition. There is 
no limit as to age, sex or color. 


AEs 
ee srr a 


~~ 4 ft P 





Two-thirds actual size. Weight 34% ozs. 

The first competition will be held at Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, March 30, 1907, in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the East- 
ern Commercial ‘Teachers’ Association, at 
which other shorthand speed trophies will be 
competed for, viz., the Miner Gold Medal (now 
held by an Isaac Pitman writer and open to 
the shorthand writers of any system of less 
than ten years’ experience) and the Eagan Sil- 
ver Challenge Cup, open to all shorthand writ- 
ers without restriction. Candidates for the 
Isaac Pitman Gold Medals must enter their 
names with Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union 
Square, New York City, at least one month 
before the date of the Boston meeting. 


A School Register. 


The “S. D. K.” school register is growing 
rapidly in favor, although it has been on the 
market a comparatively short time only. Sev- 
eral thousand copies are in use in the state of 
Indiana and numerous schools have introduced 
them in Wisconsin, Ohio, Missouri and the 
middle west. 


The smallest size book has 
spaces for sixty-four narnes and 
is arranged to show at a glance 
the year’s work of any pupil, 
his deportment, standing, tar- 
diness, etc. 

The larger sizes will show 
the work of two or of four 
years. Prices are most reason- 
able and vary according to the 
size and binding. Sample 
sheets may be obtained by ad- 
dressing 8. D. Kiger & Co., 139 
W. Market street, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


Mops, 


The Making of an American School Teacher. 


By Forrest Crissey. 75 pages. Price 50 cents 
net. Published by C. M. Barnes Co., 262 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

The little red-covered volume put out under 
the above title is as timely as one of President 
Roosevelt’s messages. One may read it as one 
reads the “Evolution of Dodd” and gain in- 
spiration and enthusiasm from the “School 
Teacher,” as the hero of the book is called, 
without dreaming that the book is a biog- 
raphy. But when it is known that the “School 
Teacher” is none other than Edwin G. Cooley, 
superintendent of Chicago schools, a man rec- 
ognized throughout the country as a leading 
educator and more especially known at present 
through the columns of the Chicago papers and 
educational magazines as making the supreme 
struggle of his life in opposition to the school 
management policy of the Chicago school 
board, the book teems with interest for educator 
and layman. 

Mr. Cooley’s life is strongly drawn from the 
time when his face burned with shame because 
someone told his father “he was one of the 
best little boys in town” down to the present 
day. 

Because of a scarcity of books when young 
he “read, chewed and digested” Rollins’ An- 
cient History, then Josephus, a book he read 
by day and candle light, and at eleven an 
uncle gave him an old calf bound copy of 
Shakespeare’s plays. A paper covered copy of 
Milton lay two years before his longing eyes in 
a store window before he had saved the 50 cents 
necessary for its purchase. 

He attributes his success in life to the early 
formed habit of digesting the strong meat of 
solid reading. The criticism which proved his 
pedagogical guiding finger was made by Will- 
iam Ewart, then the county superintendent of 
schools, after a short visit to the room where 
he was teaching a grade in a small village 
school: “You are a rough specimen of a 
teacher, but if you knew how much native 
ability you had, you’d wake up and dig.” 

He thereafter began to dig to effect. Noth- 
ing was beyond him, from building his family 
a home with his own hands to tackling the 
principalship of the Cresco, Ia., schools. Here 
he found that of the eight classes he was to 
teach, five were studies in which, as a pupil, 
he had never heard a recitation, and these five 
studies were astronomy, zoology, chemistry, 
physiology and physics. . 

The unique way in which he did this is “an- 
other story,” as Kipling says, and you'll find it 
between the pages of this little book. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


The Texas Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education was permanently organ- 
ized December 8th in the office of R. B. 
Cousins, state superintendent of public instruc- 
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Dilley’s EXTRA is a Stamp of “Superior Quality” 





RS’ SUPPLIES 


Manufactured and Sold by 


WM. DILLEY, 194 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


are the kinds used in Modern School Buildings, because they are made for 
Practical Janitor Work.” Write for prices when in need of Brooms, 
Mop Wringers, Scrub Cloths, Brushes of all kinds and 
Utensils of every description. School Trade a Specialty, 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
I have a special proposition to make School Supply Dealers 


usters, 
leaning 


RELIABLE GOODS 


tion. The meeting was called by V. W. Grubbs, 
president of the state board of industrial edu- 
cation, and attended by many school and pub- 
lic officials of Texas. The method of obtaining 
funds by legislation occupied much of the at- 
tention of the meeting which resolved itself 
into a round table discussion. ~The officers 
elected for 1907 are: President, Hon. V. W. 
Grubbs, Greenville; vice-president, Hon. Cree 
T. Work, President College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton; secretary and treasurer, Miss Katie 
Daffan, Houston. Executive committee: Dr. 
A. Caswell Ellis, State University; President 
J. H. Harrington, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Supt. R. B. Cousins, and Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennypacker. 

The annual convention of the Superintendence 
Department of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Harrisburg, 
February 5th and 6th.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. Whenever 100 pupils in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades of any 
school shall desire to have the Polish language 
taught, the board of education will make proper 
provision for its teaching. 

Iola. Kan. The school board has ordered 
that the students of the high school shall not be 
permitted to form a football team to represent 
the school. The action of the board was unani- 
mous. 

Chanute, Kan. The school board has ordered 
the school janitors to wear white duck uniforms 
while on duty in and about the school buildings. 
It was urged by members that the pupils would 
respect the janitors more if the latter wore a 
a distinctive and neat uniform. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The board of education 
added the following clause to its rules: “That 
the application of any married woman shall 
not be considered.” 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
PLATES 


Rings, Society Pins, 
Prize Medals, Etc. 
Made by H. C. HASKELL 
15 W.27th St., New York 


Will be sent on request 
with Estimates 








Are used ecclu- 
sively by the 
CHICAGO 

PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
Mtgd. by 
Harry D. Kirk, 

Madison and 


Canal Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships for Teachers 


For teachers and school superintendents 
on leave of absence. Applications for 
1907-08 received until March 15, 1907. For 
information and blank forms of application 
address GEO. W. ROBINSON, Secretary of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The names given below are those of the legding and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 


. 
7 


. 
a “2 
eter rere sedes 


None other can receive a place in this 


Directory. Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. . 
. Hammett Co......New Yor! 
a i Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
‘MWeconnell Bchool ly Co. 


y . 
anaelh Fee) OneR Saciphia 
Columbia School 

Han Furn. étedan 
ndtcreppe® Rapids, Mich. 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles........-Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. ervey & .-Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & y Co...San Francisco 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


School Supply Co... 
pene nd onece = ae Ind. 
. H. Stoelting Mas ece cago 
Wn Geartner’ & Sons. ...Chicago 
MelIntosh Stereopticon Co..Chicago 


Central Scientific Co......Chicago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 


. Parsons & Son Co.... 
= Lak peepee Moines, Ia. 


BADGES. 


Bun eyer CO.....6+- 
ma ee 7 eMilwaukee, Wis. 


BELLS—DEALERS. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 

B. W. A. ye ‘eee 
Schoo! pply ees 

—- M & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


Whitaker & Co...San Francisco 
BIOLOGY SUPPLIES. 
A. A. Sphung.... North Judson, Ind. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


N. Y¥. Silicate oe Slate Co..N. Y. 

. ammett Co ssseee oN. Y¥. 
a Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
8s. D. Kiset & Sry, Saetamagenn 

" =. wore .Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co.. -Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


BLACEROARDS—OUTIENS. | 
eckham, Little & Co.......N. %- 
it ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Peckham, 


y Co... 
lis, 


Little & Co.......N. Y¥.- 

J. L. Hammett Co..........N. ¥. 

B. J. Johnson & Co.....+..N, ¥. 

American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 

McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Penna. Structural te _* 

man Bros... -Slatington, Pa. 
Sch. Supply Co..... 

a, eevee “Tn — Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

ed cheite sei Grand) Rapids, Mich 

Sch. Furn. Co....... 

a, oe en wemeerer ae 
W. A. Rowles......--. 

E A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 


W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK—COVERS. 


di Book Cover Co....... 
— we on cce ce. Bpringheid, Mass. 


BOOK SHELVING—METAL. 
R. W. Paltridge & Co...Chicago 


BRUSHES. 
Wm. Dilley .............Chicago 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
ececceseeee++ Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard...Albany, N. Y. 


CHARTS. 

Milton-Bradley Co......ssee- 
oe oceeeses-- Springfield, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co...........N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
8S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

++eeee-+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Ill. 
L. A. Murra Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 





[STERBROOK'S STEEL PENS. 


ote 


Ind. . 


€LASS PINS. 


H. C. Haskell.........New York 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co........ 
sesececeeess+Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLOCKS—ELECTRIC TOWER. 
Harleigh Gillette & Co...Chicago 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Fred Frick Clock Co.......... 
seececseesees Waynesboro, Pa. 

Columbia School Supply Co... 
seeeeeeessseIndianapolis, Ind. 

Harleigh Gillette & Co...Chicago 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 


(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co..........+..N. ¥. 
J. L. Hammett Co..........N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
cseseee -.-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
eseeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Favor, Ruhl O.. +++++-Chicago 
Prang Educational Co........ 


eocccccccccccccedte Kop CHICRZO 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 


The Kinsley-Drake Co.New York 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Corporation Stat’y Co.....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Wagoner’s Disinfectant Co., 
oecceeseeee -Knightstown, 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 

Milton Bradley Co.........+.. 

seeeceseess- Springfield, Mass. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co....... 

ecceseescees Jersey City, N. J. 
Bagle Pencil Co............N. Y¥. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co............N. Y¥. 
J. L. Hammett Co...... were SF A 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
Prang Ed. Co............-Chicago 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co.........Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Ill. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co........ 

cccccdccocccceoccdte Bop ChiGago 


ENGRAVERS. 
Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co...Milwaukee 


. ERASERS. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co........2+..N. Y,. 
J. L. Hammett Co......ccoeeN. Xo 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

eseeesesNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

eeeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
S. D. Kiger & Co.....Indianapolis 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
(Dealers. ) 


J. L. Hammett Co...........N. ¥. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«eeeees+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


Ind, 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot..............Boston 





FLOOR OIL. 
Standard Oil Co..... ..-New York 


GLOBES. 

(o-  ° rere & “ 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
8. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

eeeeeeesNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

seeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kfilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 


Lewis & Kitchen........ceee8 
..-Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 


INK. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Harry D. Kirk...........Chicago 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co...... 
eescecccecees - BVansville, 
(Dealers. ) 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


INK WELLS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Ind. 


Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. ° 


(Dealers. ) 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
+eeeeee--Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES, 
Wm. DUNS. occccoepcecece Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 
écaee -++--.-Springfield, Mass. 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co.........Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 

Williams, Brown & Earle, 

Dept. 4ecccccccccccccccek nila 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 

Srccccccce cocccecces cCniCage 
R. M. Moore & Sons....Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

«eseee-+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—Metal. 
Churehill & Spalding....Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber........Boston 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 
sececeseees Springfield, Mass. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
B. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
Thos. Charles Ce.........Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS. 

Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co..........N. Y. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co..N. Y. 
C. W.. Bardeen....Syracuse, N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. C 

+eeeeee-NO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney Schooi Furn. Co....... 

ioe.6e0 6s -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
8S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,IIl. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


Oesecves 


MEDALS, 


| ae | eee New York 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co...Milwaukee 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

«seeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Lake Shore Furn. Co.. Coenge 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Ill. 
Haney School Furn. Co......., 

+eeeeees-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


PENCILS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
Dixon Crucible Co.Jersey City, N.J. 
Eagle Pencil Co.......+.++..N. Y¥. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co...........N. Y¥. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y,. Silicate Slate Co.......N. Y. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co...........N. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥ 
J. L. Hammett Co..........N. Y. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 

sseccccseee Jersey City, N. J. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PENS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Bagle Pencil Co.....ccccccooNe Yo 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

Columbia School Supply Co... 
50n0eseas ---Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 

Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 

E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 

Central Scientific Co......Chicago 

L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 


PORTABLE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 
American Portable House Co. 
i644 seme eRSS SE Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 


Brown & Earle, 


ept. ecccccccccccccc nia, 
re Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


b. Sitebdeenetaneae -..-Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
R. M. Moore & Sons....Chicago 
Centra) Scientific Co......Chicago 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Fred Frick Clock Co......... 


seesececeeeeee Waynesboro, Pa. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


ccccecccssecceese Indianapolis 
Harleigh Gillette & Co...Chicago 


RAFFIA. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store....Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


RELIEF MAPS. 


E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 


ROOFING SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson & Co..... coool. Ze 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 


oe eoeeeseeee--Haston, Pa. 
Bachman Bros.....Slatington, Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen..........0. 
-.-Chicago, Kansas City 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


J. L. Hammett Co...........N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,IIll. 
8S. D. Kiger & Co.....Indianapolis 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. C 


Williams, 
D 


Onsesece 


Ss. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
++seeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 

Haney School Furn. Co....... 
+eeeeeeeeGrand Rapids, Mich. 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
R. W. Paltridge & Co...Chicago 
Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chi 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,I 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo, 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Chandler & Barber..Boston, Mass, 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’ 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. e 
Peckham, Little & Co......N.Y, 
J. L. Hammett Co. ...cccceoN, 
C. W. Bardeen....Syracuse, N. Y, 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, 0, 


S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 


Columbia omen See = ee 
seceeseeees-Indianapolis, Ind, 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
eeeeeses-Grand Rapids, Mich 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
6466600 No. Manchester. Ind 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 


E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Prang Educational Co........ 
seeseesecseceeesN. ¥., Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Le | re ---Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co....... -- Chica, 


Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, Ill, 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo, 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


STATIONERY. 

Favor, Ruhl & Co...........N.¥, 
BE. W. A. Rowles........ -Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Corporation Stat’y Co.....Chicago 
Bunde & Upmeyer........... 

«++-71-75 Wis. St., Milwaukee 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


_ STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co....... Milwaukee 


STEREOGRAPHS. 
Underwood & Underwood...N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

Hathaway Teachers’ Agency.. 
eeeeeeceeeeeee Bonnington, Vt 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency. ....Boston 
Teachers’ Exchange........Boston 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency... Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency..New York 

Albany Teachers’ Agency.... 
0260 64.00000040% -Albany, N. Y. 
School Bulletin Agey..Syracuec.N.Y. 

The Teachers’ Agency........ 

éob¢ghbatne ae --Harrisburg, Pa 
Albert Teachers’ Agency—Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. ..Chicago 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency.Ch’go 
W. N. Parker...... Madison, Wis. 

Hazard Teachers’ Agency.... 
Cire creer eee Minneapolis 


errr ser Warrensburg, Moe. 


Colo. Teachers’ Agency... .Denver 
TELEPHONES. 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co....Boston 
TELESCOPES. 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons... . Chicago 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 
$645686600¢000 Syracuse, N. Y. 


Typewriter Exchange..New York 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 
Springfield, Mass. 
Favor. Ruhl & Co... ...0.0c00e N. ¥. 


American Crayon Co.Sandusky, 0. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co........ 


e ccccccccccccceeNe Ney Chi 
Prang Educational Co....... —_— 
-.N. Y., Chicago 
be ben eeee Chicago 
WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Churchill & Spalding.....Chicago 
WINDOW SHADE FIXTURES. 
(Adjustable. ) 
R. R. Johnson............Chicago 


WINDOW CLEANING SAFETY 
DEVICES, 


Wm. Dilley 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, WN. J. 


Vor. XXXT 


— 
—— 
_——— 
—— 














